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ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN ANSON’S “ CENTURION ’”’ AND THI 


a THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the 
tensest moment: the ships sliding towards each 


other over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews 
still...and waiting. When soimeone murmurs the blas- 
phemous grace “ For what we are about to receive . . .”” 

Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
not only at sea that men died through lack of proper 
food, or from diseases caused by dirty food. 


TREASURE SHIP “* CAVADONGA ”’ 


Punch, February 24 1954 


( By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich.) 


» 20TH JUNE, 1743, by Samuel Scott 


Today we know far better what to eat. And how to 
treat our food. How to keep it fresh and free from con- 
tamination. Much of our food today is protectively 
wrapped ... from the baker, from the factory, from 
the shops. Wrapped, it may be, in packaging made by 
Bowaters. For Bowaters make wrappers and containers 
of many kinds—-for food protection and a thousand 
other purposes in commerce and industry, all of them 
contributing, in their several ways, to the health, 
pleasure and efficiency of modern living. 


Bowaters 


An international organisation making paper, board and packaging materials 
that answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


United States of America Canada 


=, Great Britain 


Australia 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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How brilliantly these two Vauxhalls 
meet the needs of motorists today. Velox 
and Wyvern alike are roomy, powerful, 
easily manceuvrable cars, a pleasure to 
drive and completely comfortable for five 
or even six passengers to ride in. 

They are handsome and beautifully 
finished, yet at the same time surprisingly 
economical both in first cost and in 
petrol consumption. Higher compression 
“square” engines boost power, run 
longer without overhaul, and reduce 


Tha 


gs Vauxha 


THE 6-CYLINDER VELOX 


petrol consumption. Expert and inexpen- 
sive maintenance is assured by Vauxhall 
Square Deal Service, operated by dealers 
in every part of the country with factory 
trained mechanics, low-cost, genuine 
parts and standard repair times. 

For the owner who wants every penny 
of motoring value, these roomy, powerful, 
economical Vauxhalls are unequalled on 
the road today. Your Vauxhall dealer 
will be happy to arrange a demonstration 
run for you. 


THE 4-CYLINDER WYVERN 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd - Luton - Beds. 


Maximum speed of 80m.p.h. 28-68 m.p.g 
at an average speed of 40-89 m.p.h.* 
Spacious 5/6 seater. Length 14 ft. 4 ins., 
turning circle only 38 ft. Price £535 plus 
£224 . Os. 10d. P.t 


Same size body and the same modern 
styling as the Velox. Maximum speed of 
70 mph. 33:46 mpg at an average 
speed of 30°51 m.p.h.*® Price £495 plus 
£207 . 7s. 6d. P.7. 


® From &.a.c. observed petrol consumption tests. 








We assure you, we’re ; 
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Aw LIFE ASSURANCE becomes a programme for 
life, jointly planned between you and us. From the 
day you marry to the day you retire, we have a 
policy to meet every new responsibility, to suit, to 
safeguard and enrich you and yours.* People who 
come to us, come to rely on us. 
* For example, there are policies 

* to help you buy a house 

® for your children’s education 

© for your own retirement 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 











It’s an open and 
- shut case 


The trouble with fires is that 
they like to spread. Architects 
and builders know this — that is 
why modern buildings are cut up 
into sections by brick or concrete 
walls which can arrest the spread 
of fire, provided there are no 
loopholes such as doorways and 
stairways. lf these loopholes are 
stopped up by efficient fir-resist- 
ing doors the spread of fire can be 
prevented. 


During the past half-century 
many of the fire-resisting doors 
supplied by Mather and Platt Led, 
have been tried and proved in 
fiercely burning fires. 


lf you would like to know 
why they are so reliable and how 
they can be installed to give you 
security, write to: 


MATHER & PLATT LTD PARK WORKS MANCHESTER 10 
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Most satisfying amongst 
good Scotch Whiskies is 
“Black & White” with 
a tradition for extra 
quality that comes from 
blending in the special 

** Black & White ” way. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret ts in the Blending 


Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 


B 
to the Aes King George VI. James Buchanan & Co. Led. 
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JE”: the time of your 


What a country is Spain, for a perfect holiday ! 
What treats in store are waiting you. In fact 
this lovely land has everything! And don’t 
forget that you will find sunshine and 
summertime all the year round in Spain. 
Glorious bathing! The long stretch 
of the Costa Brava is the sort of coast you 
dream about, with its sunshine and warm, 
safe seas, its numerous little sandy coves 
sheltered by rocks and fir-trees. On the 
Atlantic — San Sebastian ! 


Colour and gaiety! This is a land 
of fiestas — the towns and villages gay with 








Tseued by the 
SPANISH TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
on Oermyn Strast, London SWI 


processions and singing and dancing — the 
streets themselves carpeted with flowers (a 
sight you'll never forget). 


Superb food! Eating is part of the joy 
of a holiday in Spain. Every region has its 
specialities - from the Zarzuela de Pescado of 
Catalonia, to the Arroz a la Valenciana of the 
Levant. Don’t go to Spain to slim ! 
Value for money’! Prices in Spain are 
among the lowest in Europe. Full pension 
from under {1 a day. A bottle of wine from 
less than a shilling. Real Havana cigars 
from 1/9d. 


*% SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


cone unry SO TS 
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SINCE MID-VICTORIAN TIMES 


ae 


TRAIN UP A WIFE, ETC. 


“I presume THe Lapy 
IS AWARE THIS IS A 
SMOKING COMPARTMENT?” 


“Tue LADY IS WELL 
AWARE OF THE Fact, Sir; 
AND, BEING MY WIFE, 
SHE KNOWS BETTER THAN 
TO OBJECT.”’ 


[More likely the Good Lady is mutely envious of his Great 
Fortune in being able to enjoy, during the Journey, the Exceptional 
Delight of a“ THREE CASTLES” Cigarette —a Delight which 
she, heretofore, has been able to pursue only in the Privacy of her 
Boudoir. | 





It’s always been 
THE “THREE (ASTLES” 
THE “THREE (ASTLES” 
THE “THREE (ASTLES” 
for The Quality 


Tri798 


20 for 3/11d. 


W. 0, & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tebecco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. 





| “Tne Lavender Hill Mob,” —and 
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Sir Michael Balcon 


It’s Sir Michael Balcon of Ealing 
Studios who inspired such delicate 
masterpieces of film comedy as 
“Kind Hearts and Coronets,” 


now, soon to be released, “ The 
Love Lottery.” For her birthday, 
he gave Lady Balcona Parker ‘51.’ 


| THE ‘5S!’ PEN AND PENCIL SET 


The famous ‘51° pen with matching con- 
tinwous-feed pencil, in elegant presenta- 
tion case. £7.18.6 (Rolled Gold caps); 
£6.4.0 ( Lustraloy caps). Pence] alone 52/6 
(Rolled Gold cap) ; 40/10 Lustraloy cap). 
OTHER FAMOUS PARKER MODELS 
—each with modern simplified filling 


| system, visible ink supply and the famous 


Parker arrow clip: the new, large Senior 


| Duofold pen at 43/-, the slightly smaller 
| Duofold pen at 37/11, the shorter and 
| slimmer New Victory at 30/11, theslender, 
| elegant Slimfold at 23/11 ...a pen for 
| smaller hands. Pencil to match all these 
| models 20/5. Presentation boxes available 
| for all pen and pencil sets, 


gave his wife 
a Parker ‘51’ 


for her birthday 
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SIMPLE 
ELEGANCE 
—and the 
most advanced 
mechanism of 


any pen 


One takes it almost for granted that 
people in the public eye should write 
with a Parker ‘51’— not only actors 
and actresses, but statesmen, business 
leaders, and famous authors, all over 
the world. 

No wonder—the New Parker ‘51° is 
without equal anywhere. Mechanically, 
it is years in advance of all other pens: 
its Aero-metric Ink System draws up, 
stores and releases ink in a totally 
different manner, which sets new 
standards of reliable writing. And its 
appezrance is in keeping. Simple and 
elegant, it has become a mark of 
distinction, a symbol of good taste. 

So, when you offer someone a Parker 
‘51’ as a special present, you are giving 
much more than a pen; you are paying a 
singularly graceful compliment. 

Choice of four colours, and eight 
different nib grades to suit every hand. 
With Rolled Gold cap, now only 105]-; 

with Lustraloy cap —- 82/3. 


new Parker ‘51’ 


The world’s most wanted pen 
GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


THE PARKER PEN 


COMPANY LIMITED * BUSH HOUSE 


* LONDON + W.C.2 
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It may well be a straw in the wind the Directors 
at Accles & Pollock were seen last week 
driving a tractor with deeply furrowed brows 
in response to a harrowing call from 
a well-built agricultural machinery 
manufacturer they were 


contemplating 


means of saving weight here and there 
in their usual down to earth way 
they immediately turned the whole thing over 
to steel tubes putting the manufacturer 
on his feet and greatly strengthening his position 


to compete in the machinery market 


in which the Directors are allowed to 
have their own sweet say. 





SOME PEOPLE DON'T KNOW WE 

HOLD THE LARGEST STOCKS OF 

PRECISION STEEL TUBES IN THE 
COUNTRY, POLLOCK L7 








SOME PEOPLE DON'T 
EVEN CARE, ACCLES/ 


Accles & Pollock Lid + Oldbury + Birmingham « A @ Company > Makers and manipulators of tubes in plain carbon, alloy and stainless steels, and other metals 
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SAYING ‘THANK YOU’... 
with SOCIAL STATIONERY 


Care in the choice of notepaper adds grace to 

the message. Mitre Club brings a new dignity 

to your social stationery. It is different and 

ahead of popular grades —its texture is so 

smooth that it invites your pen, its quality 

compels recognition. 

Make Mitre Club your social stationery - 

it costs no more than ordinary notepaper. aMe 


Your pen and your thoughts flow on together 55 te. 
In white or an attrective new shade of blue, M | | R I | / 
Pads 1/-, 1/3 and 1/10 with distinctive cut envelopes 

to match, ts LU B 


FROM ALL GOOD CLASS STATIONERS 
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GREAT ELIZABETHANS 
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to have had the character 
and personality to enjoy 


~ 
Cassons8 IMPERIAL LEATHER 
toilet luxuries and to have lived 





too early to get them. 


Write to Roneo Limited, 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


* NEW ELIZABETHANS CAN ENJOY — 
IMPERIAL LEATHER BRILLIANTINE 


Whether you prefer brilliantine solid or 
liquid, you will find Imperial Leather 
the perfect aid to good grooming and 
lustrous healthy hair. Use also Imperial 
Leather Shaving Soap, after-shave Lotion 
and Talcum Powder. From all good shops. 


Cussons Sons & Co. Lid, 84 Brook St, Grosvenor Square, W1 
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e 
Englishman's 
Guide to 
Smirnoff 


There are so many occasions when one realises how difficult 
it is to be well-informed on all the financial problems which 
arise in these complicated days. That is why our organisation 
includes a number of departments 

which are each expert in one 

or other of these matters— 

departments which deal with 

Foreign Exchange, 

which understand 

the complexities of 

Wills and Trusts, which 

will not get lost in the 

labyrinths of Income 

Tax and so on. Customers 

may, in Consequence, 

bring to us any matter of 

this kind, in the confident 

expectation that they fn 

will receive efficient 

attention and 

sound advice. 





The Island Race are among 
the world’s most discerning drink- 
ers. They are, however, notably 
WESTMINSTER oe conservative in their tastes, 

VEER BANK LIMITED preferring to stick to what they 
know than experiment with alien 
beverages of doubtful potency. 
Believing, however, that Englishmen* should share in the 


pleasures of cocktail imbibers in other lands, we gladly provide 











a few facts about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka. 





1. Smirnoff Vodka is a smooth palatable 
drink, no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 


5. Smirnoff Vodka makes a most attrac- 
tive drink taken straight “a la Russe”, 
especially when accompanied by sav- 
outies. 





2. Smirnoff Vodka is today one of 
America’s most popular drinks, where 
it is used as the blending spirit for new 
and established cocktails as well as for 


4 Smirnoff Vodka is made in this 
coumtry accordi to the traditional 
recipe used by "Pierre Smirnoff, pur- 
veyor of Vodka two the Imperial Court 





long drinks. of Russia. 





Try Smirnoff instead of Gin in your * To say nothing of the Scots, the 
favourite cocktail. Try a VoDKATINI Welsh and those of the Irish 
(Smirnoff Vodka and Vermouth een f oom 

. . . 0} no 
mixed in your favourite propor- ’ frontier 
tions) and a SCREWDRIVER (Smirnoff 


tobacco | TIMES OF STRAIN and trouble a Vodka and Orange Juice). 

Craven smoker turns to ‘his 

tobacco for comfort and solace. 

And slowly, but surely, the mellow 

and cool burning CRAVEN casts 

to its richly comforting spell to make 

life easier and brighter. “Jt is” 

said Sir James Barrie in ‘ My Lady 

Nicotine’ “‘ a tobacco to live for.” 

Every Craven man knows how 
right he was, 

Try CRAVEN 
Obtainable in three fragrant, slow 
burning, deeply satisfying blends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 


Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


THE GEnuineg 


mirn 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL GOOD WINE MERCHANTS, CLUBS AND BARS 
See. Pierre Smirnofi Pis., Owal Road, Regent's Park, London, N.W.: 
Sole distributors in United Kingdom, W. & A. Gilbey, Led 


live for 
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“We like this 
firstdelivery 
eee 


Not the letters, sir, the coats... 
Just been issued to us. These 
never go stiff and sticky, or 


crack and let in the wet.’’ 





DURANIDE is a new P.V.C. coated leathercloth made to a 


specification approved for Post Office protective clothing and other 
trades where inclement climate or moisture abounds. Garments made 
from it keep always soft and supple, never become tacky when rolled 
or folded, never need reproofing. In standard and special colours, 
Duranide is also made to an Admiralty specification using special 
plasticisers so that garments remain flexible even under Arctic 
conditions. Duranide has a high resistance to fire, too. 











Makers of protective garments are invited to Norenwich " 


write for fullest informat on and samples of 
coated cloths suited to specific needs 


THE GREENWICH LEATHERCLOTH CO. LTD. 
St. Mary Cray, Kent, England. Telephone: Ravensbourne 4674-5 and Orpington 567! -2.3 





Glayva| 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


“You're still smoking 

du MAURIER, / see.’’ 
“ Yes, never smoke anything else 
now John . . .:thanks for telling me 
about them. Very sound idea 
that filter tip.’’ 





| 
2 sight Le oladelen the heart of mau! 
| RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD. EDINBURGH 





Portrait of the impossible 


It couldn’t be done, said experts in other 


countries, when the the finest and purest kraft pulp is used 


1929 to make kraft paper on a Finland and North 
new, wide machine—far wider than any 


Imported from Swe 


Reed Paper Group prepared in America, its quality and 





moisture 
other mill had ever used iretully controlled, the pulp ts restored, before the gre 
and nearly 100 yards long But after two vears of patient and take over, to precisely the 


technology and crafts 
manship had triumphed, and Aylesford Kraft began to flow into 


the world, as it flows to-day from modern 


consistency that prod 
searching experiment Bridsh best kraft paper. From them. as a result, come 
paper that is unsurpassed in its fitness for so 
machines like the for bags, wrappings, multi-wall sacks This is why 
one shown, in reels up to twenty feet wide To make possible Kraft is now in such widespread demand that more 
this everyday miracle and to maintain the unvarying strength paper is being made at Aylesford than at any other n 
and quality for which Aylesford Kraft is now well known, only 


Europe 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT—mad Kent by 


‘it iil 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD THE MEDWAY ¢ 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD ‘ 
é a 


hy 


BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD THE ATIONAT 
REED FLONG LTD ° HYGIENE PRODUCTS REAT BRITAIN) LTD 
> E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT 


9 
“tr 6#° 


POWELL LAN 


LTD REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 























The ritual solemnity surrounding so much that is 


sheer gaiety... The pale rich setting that makes red 


velvet still redder and richer than real life... The private 


picture in the mind of oneself, in all that splendour, on som 


great evening to come... And for perfection one thing more 


NUMBER SEVEN 
by ABDULLA for Virginia smokers + 20 for 3) 11 


ABDULLA & COMPANY LIMITED * 173 NEW BOND STREET * LONDON WI 
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Furnishings vary from the solid, bluff traditional 
styles to the clean-cut, slender lines of contemporary 
design. But wherever your tastes may lie you can 


be sure of a fireplace that’s“ right" if you choose a Royal Venton 


ROYAL VENTON 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD BURSLEM 
Stoke-on-Trent. Staffs Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 
Grams; Steventon Burslem and at Middlewich Cheshire. Phone: 152 





Harvest home. 


Now men enjoy the fruits of their 
labours and give thanks for the rain 
that came when the corn was green 
and delayed when it was ripe. 

The prodigal richness of Harvest- 
home is contained in a wonderful 
biscuit made by Meredith & Drew, 
and aptly named “ Rich Harvest”’. 
Here grain, butter and eggs are 


brought together in due proportions, 
skilfully blended and carefully baked 
to make a roundel of delightful crisp- 
ness and flavour. 

Containing all that is best, “ Rich 
Harvest” naturally costs a little more, 
but no-one will grudge that little 
extra once he has sampled its bounti- 


ful goodness. 
Rich 


Formerly ‘‘ Large Digestive” 


BISCUITS 


Pre-wrapped in transparent 


HALP LB. 
met VS-114 


“See What you Buy” packets. 











“It’s always 
Summer 
in the 
kitchen!” 





Closed windows . .. 
a hot stove... 


steam... 





take the temperature 


well above SOF: 


the danger line 














for perishable food. 


Don’t wait for the warm weather . . . 
ensure safe food with an Electrolux Silent Refrigerator and 
guard the family’s health all-the-year-round. 


> Five models > No interference with Radio or TV. 


Gas, Paraffin or Bottled Gas. to £135.0.6. 
> Credit Terms for all models. 
> Silent Cooling Unit is guaranteed 
for 5 years. 


14 to 7 cu. ft. 


> Permanently Silent. 
> No moving parts to wear out. 


Mlustrated: Electrolux Model L701 (7 cu. ft. approx.). Price: £135-0-6 


In keeping food COLD — CLEAN — COVERED ... 


Electrolux ¢¢ 
ll 


eo 
tai 


duetnae 
Retr gerne: Menutecturere 
to the lee Queer Mary 


to the late King George Vi 


For details of Electrolux Silent Refrigerators please write to 


ELECTROLUX LTD., (Dept. Pl), 153/5 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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Hair pry, scruffy, unmanage- 

able? The chances are your 

. trouble is Dry Scalp. It can ruin 

Handsome hair the smartest appearance. Start 
to check it now this quick, easy 

way. Just massage a few drops 

of ‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic 

gently into the scalp every day for 

when you check 20 seconds. This supplements the 
natural scalp oils, soon checks 

Dry Scalp. Hair looks healthy, 

stays well-groomed all day. Look 


your best. Use ‘ Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic regularly. You use only a 
few drops a day sc one bottle 


lasts for weeks. Get some today. 
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QUiz 


FOR BUSINESS MEN 
WITH LOW E.Q'S % 
(NW THEIR OFFICES 


* Efficiency quotients 





e * 
T= QUESTIONS are intended for those who “haven't had Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


any time off for months,” those who “leave all the figures The dressina that ch Dry Scal 
to the accountant,” and those who think the only sort of od checks Dry Scalp 


" . . " . . o Vv istered o Chese ‘ 
machine to have in the office is “dear old Miss Dilworthy. re Se 


§ Do you get facts and figures on the health and strength of your business : — p Hi 
(1) weeks late? (2) months late? (3) when the Official Receiver is called in? Deby Ow CH DOQ ) 
Hint 1: If it would help to have a day-by-day analysis, there are ¢ 3 2eo. | 

machines to provide it. \7 9 Oo ? 


2 Here are three accounting operations on which your office believes it 
works as fast as it can:— Payroll, Stock Records, Sales Ledger. Which of 


the following result from delays on which operation? 
(a) Your capital tied up in things neither you nor anybody ) : G : 
wants. ; Yo 7 King 


(b) A thumping weekly bill for overtime work in the office. 


(c) Credit being given where credit isn’t due (or wise). ua 
Hint 2: Any of these can be cured by a Burroughs accounting shies 
machine known as the “ Sensimatic.” 


3 When somebody mentions “ record-control” or “ document-storage ” what BIN 
—— (REGISTERECO TRADE MARK) 


do you think of :—(1) those three rooms full of paper nobody can get into? . 
(2) Miss Dilworthy’s head? (3) Wouldn't it be wonderful to have a fire? S A N D E MM A N 
Hint 3: Microfilming your records can save over 99°., of docu- 


HAE ee SCOTCH 


Satisfied with your showing? se sornee = a 
If you had to tick any of the indicated answers to the questions > i. 
above, it would pay you to get in touch with Burroughs. It's j WH ISKY 
been their business, for over 60 years, to provide the right a =. 
answers to every kind, shape and size of figuring problem — SANDEMAN 4 
backing their advice with machines (from the world’s broadest , ta SCOTCH =] Blended in Edinburgh from 
range) designed specifically for your business. A desk-by-desk \ “TT e| specially selected fine whiskies 
analysis of productivity in your office by Burroughs experts will Y. under the same family 
cost you nothing. Call Burroughs today. Burroughs Adding | .e proprietorship since 1790. 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, ‘ - 1 
W.1. Sales and Service Offices in principal cities. 


‘ 


WWE. Ge 


SANDEMAN & SONS, LTD. 


FOR THE RIGHT ANSWERS CALL IN — 25 & 27 Forth Street, 


“B urroughs CKasunwewen 


GWeAceAE 
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TENSION-DRIED, GUM-DIPPED 
RAYON CORD MAKES 
Firestone THE 


STRONGEST AND 
LONGEST WEARING TYRES 


YOU CAN BUY 


Fit Firestone LEAKPROOF TUBES—they cost no more! 
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If you’re somewhat conservative about 
coffee-making, the quickness and simplicity 
of Nescafé may not be its strongest claim 
with you. But — put a teaspoonful of 
Nescafé in a cup, add piping hot water, 
milk and sugar to taste, and see if you don’t 
agree that Nescafé makes good coffee — 
enjoyable from the first waft of roaster-fresh 
fragrance to the last full-flavoured drop. 


ESCAF 


for grand coffee quickly 


Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of 
coffee solids, combined and powdered with dextrins, 
maltose and dextrose added to protect the flavour 


“9B.NA. - 
ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S 600D THINGES 
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thomsen have been disquieting 
rumours about the unreliability 
of State Department officials in 
America and it is reassuring to learn 
from a recent report that these are 


for the most part unfounded, Of 


five hundred and thirty-four em- 
ployees of the Department relieved 
of their duties during the last year, 
only eleven were dismissed on the 
ground of disloyalty. The rest went 
because of “insobriety, incom- 
petence, or undesirable associates.” 


Midst Old-World Charm 


VERYONE on the mailing list of 


the Vietnam Legation should 
by now have received a 66-page 
booklet entitled Vietnam as a Tourist 
Centre. It sounds the ideal place. 
“Certain villages, sheltered from the 
upheavals which have shaken the 
rest of the world, have maintained 
their traditions and their picturesque 
aspect intact.” The glowing de- 
scription of Thanh-Hoa, however, is 
by no means exhaustive from the 
tourist’s point of view. It doesn't 
say, for instance, that Thanh-Hoa is 


a, 


a Communist stronghold, and it 
doesn't say whether they air the 


beds. Indeed, mention of fighting is 


omitted throughout, but some allow-~ 


ances must be made: after all, there 


is a war on, 


Glossary of Terms 
T is being said in New York, and 
repeated in the Daily Telegraph, 
that when your friend loses his job 
the word is Recession, and when you 
lose your own the word is Depression. 


K 


It is, of course, when the friend who 
loses his job gets vours that words fail. 


Rubbish on the Green 
TO dustmen or sanitary inspectors 


are to sit on the committee 


appointed by Sir David Eecles to 


solve the problem of litter in Lon- 
don’s parks, Indeed, the choice of 
members suggests a laudable eager- 
ness to tackle the nuisance at source. 
As a Member of Parliament, publicity 
expert and authority on Market 
Research, Mr. J. C. Rodgers must 
have large quantities of potential 
litter under his jurisdiction, and the 
same may be said of Sir Robert 
Fraser, Director-General of the 
Central Office of Information, Mr. 
Michael Stewart, M.P., has written 
political pamphlets—a form of 
paperwork notably suited to screw- 
ing up and leaving under a tree 
and Mr. F. C. Hooper, managing 
director of a widely-operating soft 
drinks firm, the fate of 
countless bottles. All in all, it looks 
as if the committee are well placed to 
break the back of this thing. 


controls 


No Panic, Please 
, XERCISES and mancuvres by 
the armed forces can strike an 
uneasy chill into the hearts of the 
apprehensive, and the sense of dis- 
comfort is seldom dispelled by the 
titles officially 
operations. There was, for instance, 


devised for such 
an unwelcome note of urgency about 
“Seconds Out,” recently completed 
in Lieutenant-General Sir Lashmer 
Whistler's Western Command, It 
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was a relief to find that this was a 
two-day study period to consider 
problems of leadership in the Terri 
torial Army. 


Banking without Pranking 
DDRESSING _ the 
Heath 
Forum on 
Banking ° 
the decay of 
banks. No theories seem to have been 


Hay wards 
Men's 


Side of 


Congregational 
‘The 
a speaker has lamented 
joking in 


Lighter 
practical 


advanced in explanation of this, but 
it may be due to a rarification of the 
profession's sense of humour. Mock 
foreclosures, red-hot pennies slipped 
into the change, and the sly intro- 
duction of counterfeit currency into 











a colleague's till could hardly appeal 
to tastes formed on the comic refine- 
ments of Exchange Control. 


Good Nihilist Wanted 
\ R. LLOY D-GEORGE’s achieve 


ments at the Food Ministry, 
applauded in the House, had already 
earned approval from Cross-Bencher 
in the Sunday Express, who pointed 
out that he has focused attention on 
the chief object —to work his Ministry 
out of existence. “‘ Now it is said he 
would like to take on the Colonies 
Possibly. They should be easy game 
for his abolitionist talents, And then 
what’? At the Board of Trade he 
would gain rapid popularity with 
the Japanese. Mr. Dulles would be 
delighted to see him at the Foreign 
Office. Later, as Chairman of the 
Railway Executive, he could expand 
the policy of scrapping branch lines 
Lastly he might turn to Sunday 





journalism, as Prime Ministers’ sons 
often do. What about working some 
political column out of existence / 


Pets’ Corner 

ADY DAVIDSON, m.?., who 

spoke with such feeling when 
moving the second reading of the 
Protection of Animals (Anaesthetics) 
Bill, is expected to lose no time in 
investigating last week’s Newcastle 
Journal headline: “Controlled 
Zebras to be Pruned.” 


Light on the Dark Continent 
i is hoped that Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, in his benevolent pre- 
occupation with African affairs, will 
find time to study a pamphlet issued 
by the Central African Council and 
containing synopses of films made by 
the Central African Film Unit “to 
assist in the development of 
Africans.” One of these is described 


as 

“A story of two families at Petauke. 
One family is industrious and prospers; 
the head of the other family is lazy and 
will not allow his son to improve their 
gardens. Eventually the son gets his 
chance and by working hard and taking 
the adviee of the agricultural kapitao, he 
makes good, getting the prosperous 
neighbour's wife.” 


Guide to the Four-Star Drugstore 

RS. JEANNE GILBERT, says 

the Daily Mail, has arrived in 
England to sample our restaurants, 
and to report her findings to a society 
of American gourmets. Britons 
intending to entertain visitors from 
the United States look forward to 
the time when Mrs. Gilbert’s dis- 
patches enjoy widespread currency 
in that country; it will be nice to 
have guests who can recommend a 
place to dine. 


Members Only 

(Mr. Juatice Cassela ruled that “there 

was never any arrangement whereby the 

defendant was to pay the plaintiff £30 a 

week... when he was doing very slight 

services for the defendant,”) 
HAT the Committee grants, the 
Courts refuse. 

It seems there’s room for 
divergent views 

On whether fifteen hundred pounds 
a year’s 

The proper pay for second strings to 
Peers. 


two 
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AN M.P.’s LOT 


OR some time past 
there has been grave 
publie disquiet over 
the lot of M.P.s. 

Were financial anxieties preventing 
them from asking questions and 
making speeches with their aceus- 
tomed energy? Did enforced separa- 
tion from their wives and families 
tell cn their nervous systems? Lack 
of sleep, we all had to recognize, 
was, for them, unavoidable, but 
were they getting enough to eat? 
It is thus a source of great satis- 
faction and relief that a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
should have recommended a £500 a 
year rise for M.P.s, as well as a non- 
contributory pension scheme, and 
should have been impressed by the 
argument in favour of free travel 
for Members’ wives. 

In a democracy like ours we are 
very proud of our legislators. They 
are chosen with great care, and at 
considerable expense. Men and 
women of the requisite brilliance, 
however, cannot be lured into the 
House of Commons from professions 
in which they would undoubtedly 
get to the top unless they are offered 
enough to maintain themselves and 
their dependants in reasonable com- 
fort. Those Members who crowd into 
the various bars and smoking rooms 
may not give an impression of great 
activity, but it is only by means of 
such more or less protracted periods 
of meditation that they are able to 
crystallize the thoughts which, when 





yr5pen— 


“I first suspected him when he said 
Bob-a-Job week was dilution of labour.” 
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expressed, are so immensely service- 
able in governing the country. 

Again, in the matter of pensions, 
it is abundantly clear that the more 
inducement offered to M.P.s to 
remain continuously in Parliament 
the better. We most emphatically do 
not want a constant turnover of 
membership, with the inevitable 
casualization of M.P.s which would 
ensue. Casual labour is no more 
satisfactory in Parliament than it is 
in the docks. What is more, without 
the possibility of qualifying for a 
pension, there is always the danger 
that a Member may get ideas, or, 
worse still, put forward views of his 
own, without prior reference to the 
Whips. An M.P. with only a year or 
so to go to qualify for his pension is 
likely to display just the kind of 
general amenability his profession 
requires. He may even, in such 
circumstances, decide to be on the 
safe side and keep his mouth shut 
altogether, to the great furtherance 
of Parliamentary business. 

For my own part, I freely confess 
that I look forward to a whole series 
of increases in M.P.s’ pay in the not 
distant future. Nor do I see why free 
travel facilities should be limited to 
wives, I should like M.P.s to enjoy 
a full family life by being able to 
gather all their relations round them. 
I should also like some of those 
rickety old buildings in Whitehall to 
be pulled down and an elegant block 
of flats built on the site to accom- 
modate all the members of both 
Houses in handy, up-to-date quarters 
equipped with television and other 
modern conveniences, and connected 
by means of a specially warmed 
tunnel with the division lobbies. 
The ultimate aim, it seems to me, 
must be to turn our legislators into 
the very est type of Civil Servants. 

MaLcoLm MUGGERIDGE 


& & 


“France has agreed to withdraw all 
her occupation troops from her zone of 
Australia, Herr Oskar Helmer, Australian 
Minister of Interior, has announced.” 

From a Gold Coast paper 


That's one thing U.N. can strike off 
the agenda. 
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“I’m so sorry, old boy, but we mustn't create a precedent.’ 


“Her Majesty's Government have carefully considered whether . they could grant some relief to those retired 
Service Officers whose pensions . . . were stabilized in 1935 at 94 per cent below the 1919 level . They have, after 
much consideration, come to the conclusion that it would not be possible to treat this problem as a special case at a 
time when so many other demands are pressing.” 

The Prime Minister in the House of Commons on Nov. 24, 1953 
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After the Ball was Over 


SYDNEY 

OR several weeks before the 
Hh Queen and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh arrived in Sydney every- 

one who had any pretensions to be 
Anyone was playing a game rather 
like poker. It was possible, in theory, 
to have invitations to the Reception 
at the Landing Stage, the State 
Banquet, the Lord Mayor's Ball, 
the Royal Performance and the 


Garden Party at Government House. 
The game was to ask your neighbour 
“What have you got?” and then 








floor him by putting your cards on 
the mantelpiece. Only a senior 
Labour politician, of course, could 
hope to have a Royal Flush, but two 
or more invitations were generally 
enough to win. We had one only— 
to the Lord Mayor’s Ball—an honour 
we shared with some two thousand 
citizens of Sydney. Here are my 
jottings at the time. 

7 p.m. Home to change. Invita- 
tion said, rather charmingly, that 
“evening dress (white tie) with 


decorations would be 
propriate dress for gentlemen 
attending,” but that ‘“‘a dinner 
jacket or lounge suit could be worn 
if desired.” We guessed that on this 
occasion democracy would take a 
beating and we were right. Only the 
Labour aldermen upheld their prin- 
ciples in dinner jackets, though we 
noticed one or two lounge suits which 
may have been Communists or 
private detectives keeping their eyes 
on the tiaras. 

9.30 p.m. Arrived, rather late, 
at Town Hall after crawl through 
heavy traffic. Apparent welcoming 
cheers of crowd on the pavements 
turned out to be raucous shouts of 
“Go inside!” indicating bluntly that 
the crowd was less interested in 
seeing guests, no matter how splend- 
idly dressed, than in an uninterrupted 
view of the Queen. Went inside. 

9.35 p.m. Found hall already 
full. Those of the guests who had 
been lucky enough to secure seats in 
the gallery were gazing stolidly at the 
stage where, in front of an enormous 
organ, a silhouette of London’s 
skyline and a garden with real water 
flowing through it, some chairs had 
been placed for the Royal Party. 
Below the stage an enclosure had 
been roped off from the rest of floor 
on which the remaining guests stood 
like farmers at an agricultural show 
patiently waiting for the Grand 
Parade. 

9.50 p.m. Found seats on stairs 
in gallery but told to move by angry 
gentleman who feared we would 
obstruct his view of the Queen. 

9.55 p.m. Found seats on stairs 
in front of band which was playing 
manfully in spite of fact that no one 
was dancing. Only signs of animation 
the waving of fans and mopping of 
foreheads. Teniperature about 85 
degrees. 

10.05 p.m. Pondered problem 
of how, in a city normally crowded 
with pretty women, the Lord Mayor 
had managed to find so many plain 
ones. 

10.10 p.m. Told by loud-speaker 
what to do when Queen and official 
party arrived. Slight titter when 
loud-speaker said we could resume 


the ap- 
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dancing when red carpet had been 
removed as no one had yet begun. 

10.15 p.m. Red carpet laid 
dexterously by uniformed attendants 
who looked remarkably like police- 
men. Guests promptly formed two 
serried ranks on each side as close to 
carpet as possible. 

10.25 p.m. Loud-speaker told us 
Queen had arrived and asked guests 
to leave a space of six clear feet on 
each side of the carpet. Nobody 
moved. 

10.30 p.m. Official parties and 
guests of honour began to enter hall. 
from 
aldermen and 


Seen behind, 


wives had a certain 
monstrous beauty. 

10.35 p.m. Queen entered, look- 
ing pale but extraordinarily lovely, 
walked up the thin red lane to a roll 
of drums and took her seat on the 
stage. Half-hearted attempts to 
curtsy by lady guests, most of whom 
were standing too close together to 
risk anything elaborate. God Save 
the Queen. 

10.40 p.m. 
begin but was wrong. Most of guests 


Felt ball would now 


had not come to dance but to see the 
Queen and they were never going to 
have a better opportunity. Those in 
gallery the 
stage with undivided concentration 


continued to stare at 


procession of 











and the help of opera glasses where 
necessary. Those on the floor merely 
formed squad and crowded as close 


to the Queen as possible. A few old- 
fashioned couples began to dance at 
the other end of the hall while others, 
by now famished for want of food and 
drink, queued up at the drinking 
fountain in the rest room. 

10.45 p.m. 
nol flowing with wine, but grateful 


Discovered fountain 


for small mercies. 

10.50 p.m. Diverting comedy 
played in Royal enclosure. <A few 
guests of honour were taken up and 


presented to the Queen and Duke of 


Edinburgh on the Other 
guests, less privileged but not, in 


stage. 


their opinion, less deserving, realized 
that if only they could get into the 
enclosure they too might hope... 
A few did so and calmly joined the 
queue of those waiting to be 
presented, 

10.55 p.m. Official, 
alarming length of queue, put a stop 
to this little game, much to relief of 
Queen and satisfaction of everyone 


noticing 


else. 
Il p.m. Queen rose to go. 
11.10 p.m. Noticed hall had 
mysteriously emptied. Discovered 
most of guests had gone down to 
basement in search of food and drink 
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which, rumour said, Lord Mayor was 
providing. Followed hastily as we 
had had nothing to eat or drink 
save water—since lunch-time 

11.20 p.m. 
crowded as hall had been half an hour 
before and food already finished, but 
got very drinkable champagne after 
short but severe While 
engaged in this, guest in 
faultless tails appeal pathetically to 


Found basement as 


struggle. 
heard 
waiter: “Say, boss, give us a coupla 
drinks!” 
11.40 p.m. 
cheerful 
apparently over, 


Returned to hall in 
find ball 
Remaining guests 


mood only to 


standing disconsolately on steps 
waiting for cars which did not arrive 
12.05 Gave it up 
hailed taxi. 
12.30 a.m. Home 


asked if we 


a.m, and 
Children, still 
had 


awake seen the 


Queen. 
We certainly had. : Pe 


a a 


Footnote to Tennyson 


FEEL it when the game is done 
I feel it when I suffer most. 
*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than ever to have loved and won 
GERALD BULLET?’ 





Smoke Abatement 


‘“MOKING has a particularly 
strong appeal to the British 
public because it is our only 

vice which is wholly respectable. 
Clergymen puff away blamelessly, in 
life and in advertisement; school- 
masters bathe their corrected exer- 
cises in rich blue clouds; dons 
traditionally pickle their under- 
graduates with latakia. Nothing 
creates an appearance of thoughtful- 
ness, solidarity, and honesty in the 
British mind more powerfully than 
a pipe. 

Politicians who would rather 
defy a Whip than be spied by their 
constituents holding a glass, pose 
proudly for photographs with their 
smoking insignia. What Englishman 
can picture a safe-cracker pausing at 
his job to relight his favourite briar ? 
And who thinks the worse of Sherlock 
Holmes for continuously filling him- 
self with noxious agents by the 
mighty bowlful? 

The discovery of the spoil-sport 
statisticians that smoking is really a 
more dangerous pastime than speed- 


way racing has already propelled 
quiet ripples of confusion through the 


medical profession. Most doctors 
smoke, and addicts are poor arbiters 
of their addiction: while the prac- 
titioner who comes mellow from his 
after-lunch pipe is murmuring in his 
surgery “A little of what you fancy 
..., his colleague, white-hot in the 
fresh fires of abstinence, sends his 
patients away emptying their cigar- 
ette-cases like loaded revolvers. 

I gave up smoking myself when 
I was a medical student, after 
discovering one afternoon, in the 


BY 


index of Price’s Textbook of the 
Practice of Medicine, the entry 
between Smallpox and Snakebite: 


SMOKING a cause of chronic pharyn- 
gitis 
a cause of ptyalism 
cardiac symptoms of 
excessive, enterospasm in 
harmfulness of, in intest 
inal spasm 
in relation to atheroma 
to gastric and duodenal 
ulcer 
to gastric 
to intermittent 
cation 
to laryngitis 
to palpitation 
to pulmonary tubercu- 
losis 
to thrombo-angiitis ob- 
literans. 


irritation 
claudi- 


This seemed to describe so 
clearly my condition when groping for 
the morning cigarette that I instantly 
gave my daily packet to the mortuary 
attendant, and decided to discover 
by private research why other 
people tolerate these life-long 
symptoms as cheerfully as a school- 
boy’s split knees. This is a difficult 
clinical investigation, because nobody 
will admit he smokes because he 
wants to. The reasons most com- 
monly offered in the consulting 
room for a chronic bronchitis and 
mahogany fingers are: 


Me nerves, Doctor 

Sort of helps me to think 

Can't digest nothing otherwise 
Keeps down the weight 

Keeps up the weight 

Everyone else does 

Habit, I suppose 

Keeps the moth out of the carpet. 


A search for more precise reasons 
from my scientific colleagues barely 
furthered the investigation. A 
physiologist declared that if you 
paint the nerves in a cat’s neck with 
a solution of nicotine the animal 
gives an enormous wink. This, he 
explained, is why cats'don’t smoke, 
but he could go no further. A 
hospital pharmacologist, who smokes 
an old pipe bilaterally notched 
through a lifetime of lighting from 
Bunsens, explained that a cigarette 
contained enough nicotine to 
slaughter an alleyful of cats, was 
packed with ammonia and other 
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GORDON 


unpleasant vapours, and gave off 
more carbon monoxide than an old 
car. He had no explanation why a 
queue of men, during the war, were 
prepared to stand in the rain for 
half an hour on the off-chance of 
being permitted to buy a packet of 
these bundles of poison. A _psy- 
chiatrist merely murmured darkly 
about remnants of infantilism, and 
recommended playing with an abacus 
after dinner instead, It seems that 
no smokers can possibly enjoy 
smoking; they smoke only because 
they don’t enjoy it if they aren’t. 

This makes the problem of 
stopping smoking impossibly com- 
plicated, and the brave British 
public will probably continue to puff 
itself into a premature grave to the 
dismay of the Ministry of Health and 
the delight of the Exchequer. The 
common man has accepted without 
grace the assurance that the more he 
smokes the more likely he is to kill 
himself, for he has a constitutional 
dislike of statistics and his common 
sense tells him (1) lots of people 
smoke heavily and don’t get cancer ; 
(2) lots of people get cancer and don't 
smoke heavily. In the last century 
his common forbears decided for the 
same reasons that germs don’t give 
you diseases like typhoid and cholera; 
but common sense never lacks its 
martyrs, and their bones form thick 
memorials to our forgotten centres of 
insanitation. 

Medical science never takes away 
without giving something in return. 
In the last ten years it has discovered 
you can drink as much as you like if 
you swallow plenty of vitamin B, and 
your liver won’t end up as a lantern 
slide in a temperance lecture. If 
everyone smoked less and drank more 
the Exchequer wouldn’t suffer and 
we should all be healthier. Possibly 
we would beat our wives a little, but 
what are a few more bruises and 
fractures to the National Health 
Service? This is an unsentimental age. 


ee 
“QUERILLAS WILL BE DOUBLED 


Circuses Safe” 
Headlines in the News Chronicle 


And the audiences ? 
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“ Looks like there was some truth in the report that he was having difficulty getting down to the weight.” 


Hats Across the Sea 


A child's reaction to a photograph of a party of six British business men returning from a trade visit te Moscow. 


HO are these funny men, 
daddy?” 

“Those aren't funny 
men, darling. They are British 
business men who have been selling 
things to the Russians.” 

“Why are they wearing those 
funny hats?” 

“Those aren't funny hats, darling. 
They are fur caps such as the 
Russians wear.” 

“Are those men Russians then, 
daddy ?”’ 

“No, darling. They are British 
business men. It says so here.” 

“Then why are they wearing 
funny Russian hats, daddy?” 

‘Because they have been to 
Russia.” 

“Did the Russians give the men 
the funny hats, daddy?” 

“IT couldn't say. Perhaps the 
men bought them.” 

‘But you said the men had been 
to sell things, daddy.” 

“That's right. They have sold 


eighteen million pounds’ worth of 


things already, and the Russians 
may buy another forty-eight million 
pounds’ worth before they have 
finished.” 

‘Ts that a lot of money, daddy?” 

“Tt is.” 

‘What will the men do with it, 
daddy — buy funny 
hats?” 

(Laughingly). “But all that 
money won't belong to the men, 
darling.” 

“Who will it belong to, then, 
daddy ?”’ 

“To Britain, darling, To British 
industry.” 

“Won't the men get anything, 
then, daddy—except the funny 
hats?” 

“They will get paid, for doing 
their jobs.” 

“What are their jobs, daddy?” 

“TI told you, darling. They are 
British business men. They sell the 
fruits of British industry.” 
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some more 


“Does that 
English, daddy /” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Do they like wearing funny 
hats?” 

“I don’t suppose they 
Otherwise they wouldn’t be wearing 
them to their photographs 
taken.” 

“Do all British 
wear funny hats?” 

(Wearily). “Only at Christmas 
parties.” 

“Have 
Christmas party?” 

“No, darling. I told you. They 
have been to Ruasia.” J. F.C. 


mean they are 


mind, 
have 


business men 


these men been to a 


& & 


“The ardour of the young English 
speaking recruite has been considerably 
damped by Mr. Erasmus’s decree that 
English college cadets in Grahamstown 
shall not be allowed to wear their tra- 
ditional kilts. Instead, they are compelled 
to wear peaked caps .. .” 


The Economist (naturally) 
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Within the Shadow of Two Budding Secretaries 


B) OTH voices are soft, high and 
young. They do not convey 
an impression of intellectual 
power. 

“Who's that?” 

“Me. Is that you?” 

“IT thought it 
freezing.” 

“T’ve got on a slip.” 

“Emma how frightful. 
can afford to.” 

“Have you lost any yet?” 

“Two ounces. But it may have 
been because I wasn’t wearing my 

fur gloves. How’s the new job? I 

purposely didn’t ring you because I 

knew you would be fussed.” 

“They're all pretty old.” 

“What's your immediate 
like?” 

‘*He’s no chicken. 
thirty again, I should think.” 

“Is he nice?” 

“His name is Mr. Slipstream- 

Landfall. @. Slipstream-Landfall.” 

“How Double- 
barrelled.” 
“He isn’t my 

She’s Miss Dundass.” 

“What do you imagine G. stands 


was Isn't it 


But you 


be ISS 


He won't see 


smashing. 


immediate boss. 


for?” 

“Gerald. No, Gerard.” 

“Gerard. Wizard. Did you see 
about Penny County-Brabazon /” 

“Yes, but I don’t like red hair.” 

‘But he looks kind. I should 
like to knock about for six years and 
then get married.” 

“Kind and an Earl. 
been a model and always flying.” 

“But it is young. What's Miss 
Dundass like?” 

“Pretty, but battered. I should 
think she’s been going a long time. 
She has those wonderful black 
sweaters with no jewellery and a 
wonderful short cut.” 

“T’m growing mine again.” 

“Mine's in those spikes in front 
and folded at the bark. 
Listen, if you see any pictures of 
Liz Taylor’s old style, not her new 
one, that’s no good, ring me at once 
never mind if it’s the office, you can 


And she’s 


sort of 


pretend someone's dead, and tell me 
where I can buy it because that’s 
the way I want to do mine.” 
this 


“There’s one in week's 


BY STELLA GIBBONS 


Woman matter of fact 


Ti ve 
I've got it here.” 
‘Post it to me the instant you've 


Or can't you send 


as a 


finished with it. 
your father round with it to-night / 
It isn’t late.” 

T haven’t read it yet.” 

‘What's the main letter on the 
problem page ¢”’ 

“It's 
makes her do all the housework and 
washing and cooking and mending 


someone W hose husband 


and even gardening and painting the 
house and he won't give her any 
money and he stays out all night 
with other women but he says he 
does love her.” 
“Oh. Not interesting. 
“No. I only think 


interesting when they have love in 


they ‘re 


them.” 


“ITs about 
Marlon?” 
“About his wardrobe.” 

It sounds a dull number. Gosh 
was that eleven? Gosh 
to be in bed by ten, I shall have 
black shadows and to-morrow night 


there anything 


and T meant 


I’m going to a dance, I hope George 
Type won't be there, I’m thinking 
of dropping him, gosh [ must fly and 
have my bath, don’t forget about Liz 
Tavlor. Bye-bve 

Bye bye 


aw A 


Nothing to be Proud of 

“J. H. Sunderland, Head Post 
master, when introducing Police 
Inspector J. Lancaster (who made the 
presentations) informed the gathering 
that the drivers had covered 
80,000 miles in 1952 with only one 
accident for which the Post Office 
driver was not to blame.” 
Poat Office 


over 


Vaqazine 








“VAvio 
SV 5 pen 


“No thanks, I’m laying off smoking until the newspaper scare dies down 
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Special Correspondent, Exelusive sy percy cupiipp 


N announcement which has given great 


pleasure in Fleet Street appeared pro- 


minently not long ago on the front page of 


_ Lord Rothermere’s Daily Sketch. It was 
———J headed in bold type by the striking words: 


LADY 
DOCKER 
Foreign 
Correspondent 


Lady Docker, the announcement said, had gone 
with her husband, Sir Bernard Docker, for a holiday 
“on their headline yacht Shemara off the glittering 
Riviera coast.” That fact in isolation, measured by 
the austere “if-a-dog-bites-a-man” yardstick of Lord 
tothermere’s predecessor, Lord Northcliffe, would hardly 
have ranked as sensational news. Only if the Dockers 
paddled to the glittering Riviera coast in a canoe, or 
took the Shemara to Blackpool for a change, would their 
holiday arrangements now be deemed front-page-worthy 
by the average Docker-sated night editor. 

The Daily Sketch, however, had much more to tell. 
It was able to reveal that Lady Docker, who had lately 
contributed to its pages ‘two brilliant articles on Love 
and Marriage,” was now beginning “a new, newsy 
venture.” She had “joined the Sketch foreign team,” and 
would “take time off from her holiday to send special 








“You can have this one cheap—he's slightly shop-soiled.” 


dispatches exclusively to the Daily Sketch from the 
South of France.” 

As I said, this announcement has given pleasure in 
Fleet Street. But there is, I understand, a disgruntled 
minority which is asking what journalistic qualifications 
entitle Lady Docker to the revered title of Foreign 
Correspondent. How dare she presume, the malcontents 
demand, to vie with men like Wickham Steed or Philip 
Gibbs—to name two famous Foreign Correspondents of 
the past—or with their able and experienced successors 
who in our own generation report so efficiently what is 
happening in the world’s “trouble-spots”’ Heavily 


sarcastic reference is also being made to what is con- 
sidered the gross incongruity of a reporter operating 
from a luxury yacht. 

I do hope we shall hear little more of this dog-in-the- 


manger attitude. After all, social justice is—or should 
be—a process of levelling-up, not of levelling-down. 
My belief is that Lady Docker’s advent as a Foreign 
Correspondent will lead to a steady rise in the status 
and well-being of the profession. I look forward 
confidently to the day when all journalists ordered abroad 
will proceed in motor-cars with gold-plated handles to 
their own headline yachts at the port of departure. 

In any case, having read Lady Docker’s articles in 
the Daily Sketch and the Sunday Press, I have no doubt 
whatever that she will make a name tor herself as a 
foreign correspondent. 

That she is a warmly human personality is already 
proclaimed by Daily Sketch readers, who in letters to the 
Editor refer to her simply as “Norah.” That she is not 
afraid to hit hard when the need arises is amply demon- 
strated by such phrases in her articles as “the mink-clad 
monkeys of the Mayfair jungle.” And, finally, even if 
she has had no previous experience of sending special 
and exclusive dispatches to a great national newspaper, 
Lady Docker is certainly no stranger to that fascinating 
eorner of the world from which she has been operating. 

Let us all, then, bid a warm welcome to Lady Docker, 
Foreign Correspondent, and—instead of jealously carping 

try to imagine the sense of high endeavour in which 
she must have approached her new responsibilities: 


You who consider me Fortune’s daughter, 
Pampered, impetuous—know my lot’s 

That of a travelling ace reporter, 
Covering the trouble-spots. 


Fie on Soviety’s Jul! refinement! 
London, while you dine and dance, 

All I ask is a tough assignment 
Somewhere in the South of France. 


Chief, I implore you, offer me no 
Home-based mission. I’d rather find, 
Hidden in some remote casino, 
News of significance to Mankind. 
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Where the suave intriguer hatches 
Plots that may wreck this fretful peace, 
I will compile profound dispatches 
Date-lined from Monte, Cannes or Nice 


World catastrophes do not bother mere 
Mink-clad monkeys of Mayfair, 

(That you on the line, Lord Rothermere ’ 
Thank you, Chief, I'll go straight there.) 


People of Britain, await my cable! , 

Hang on your fate and count the hours! 
Hear it straight from the baccarat table, 

The mannequin show or the Battle of Flowers. 


Shade of Blowitz or shade of Sala 
(Newshawks of an earlier day) 

Be thou my guide at the costume gala, 
Stand at my side in the cercle privée. 














‘thelwell. 


Stand by me as intent I loiter, 

Scenting scoops like a hound at hunt, 
Beating the B.U.P. and Reuter, 

Putting the dear old Sketch in front 


Scorning Nature's sweet restorer, 
Sleepless in her sequined gown, 

Fleet Street knows that newsy Norah 
Never lets the paper down 


Oh, but the Chief is a hard taskmaster 
Eagle-visioned and razor-keen! 
Faster, chauffeur, faster, faster 
Urge the gilded limousine 


Here is my typewriter, here my tiara, 
Here’s Sir Bernard and here our yacht 

We have been faithful to thee, Shemara: 
Full speed ahead to the trouble-spot! 














“Drop That Biscuit, Madam!” 


ELL, naturally, one doesn’t 
like to speak rudely, least of 
all to a lady, but one thing 
I will not have in my drawing-room 
is a corrupt practice under the 
tepresentation of the People Act. 
Wiseacres will tell me that the 
way to avoid awkward scenes of this 
kind is to clear every vestige of food 
and drink out of the room before the 
people come. But it isn’t as easy as 
that. What the Conservative Party 
ask me to do, if I understand their 
circular aright, is to invite into my 
house during the next General 
Election “‘a number of electors who 
either take little interest in polities 
or who, while not being supporters, 
are not convinced opponents” of 
Conservatism. So far, so good. I am 
constantly inviting such cloudy 
characters in as it is, and no marked 
illegality occurs. I am then to switch 
on my TV set and invite my assem- 
bled guests to view a Party Political 
Programme with such patience as 
they can command, and it is here 
that the risk of an offence creeps in. 
For, in my capacity as a political 
TV host, J must not offer food and 
drink to my visitors; otherwise, the 
suspicion arises that [I am_ not 
merely inviting but bribing them to 
come and view an eight-inch-high 


Lord Woolton bombinating about 
cheese. 

I am still calm. The temptation 
to offer food and drink to total 
strangers who crowd into my house 
to watch television is one that I can 
easily resist. But I cannot undertake 
to deny a 
sustenance to any members of my 
own household who may chance to 
be looking-in at the same time—and 
not my household only, for Mrs. 
This and Admiral That (those bona 
fide guests) may well have dropped 
in at an inconvenient moment for a 
chat. Am I to deny them their 
customary meed of gin and cheese 
straws, simply because the room is 
full of electors who take little 
interest in politics / 

No. The Englishman’s right to 
dispense hospitality to his friends is 
sacred, whatever the Representation 
of the People Act may say—and, to 
do the Act justice, I don’t believe it 
presumes to question that right. 
The crux of the matter, the difficulty 
that the Conservative Central Office 
has not even begun to face, is how to 
stop the purely political guests from 
muscling in on the bits and pieces sct 
out for genuine friends of the family. 
It seems to me that I am going 
to spend so much time defeating 
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“ Best idea the Tories ever had, Mrs. Jackson—these TV viewing cells.” 
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Miss tobinson’s absent-minded 
attempts on the canapés and keeping 
old floating-voter Brown's fingers out 
of the olive dish, that I shall hardly 
be able to make a word of sense out 
of what Lord Woolton is saying. 
A moment’s inattention, a sudden 
sound of crunching in the third row 
and then what? All the misery of a 
post-election inquiry, recriminations, 
allegations, one’s name in the papers 
with “described as an author” after 
it, and the candidate unseated in the 
final issue . . . 

Sir James Clump, Q.C. Was the 
television switched when you 
entered the room where these alleged 
occurrences took place ? 

A Socialist Nark. Yes. There 
was a man in tights balancing some 
kind of potted plant on his head 

Sir James. Never mind that now. 
Did you notice a dish of rolled 
anchovies 

Mr. Pettivale. M’lud, I 
protest. If my learned friend is 
going to lead 

Sir James. 1 am obliged to my 
friend. Can you deseribe the room 
in which you found yourself? 

Nark. Well, there was a dish of 
rolled anchovies, and several little 
plates of this and that, and a bottle 
of South African on the piano, Not 
to mention biscuits and beer. 

Sir James. Quite a well- 
furnished apartment. (Laughter.) 
Now, coming to the time when a 
Cabinet Minister appeared on the 
screen 

His Lordship. Did you say he 
was balancing a potted plant on his 
head ? 

Nark. No, my lord. That was 
earlier. The Cabinet Minister was 
making a speech. 

His Lordship. 
saying ? 

Nark (in some embarrassment). 
May I write it down, my lord? 

His Lordship. Certainly not. 
Speak out, man. We are not children 


on 


must 


I see. 


was he 


What 


here. 

Nark, He was saying something 
“a long and dismal record 
and 


about 
of muddle, 
incompetence.” 

Sir 


mismanagement 


And while the 


James. 
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Minister was engaged on this auto- 
biographical reminiscence 

Mr. Pettivale. Mud. IT must 
really 

Sir James. did you happen to 
notice what the woman Robinson 
was doing in the third row / 

Nark. 1 did. She was popping a 
potato crisp right into her mouth. 
(Sensation.) 

His Lordship. And did she say 
anything / 

Nark. Yes, my lord. She said 
“Yum, vum! This gets my vote!” 

Mr. Pettivale. Mud, I really 
must... 

And so on, with all the little 
intimacies and irrelevancies of my 
TV party dragged ruthlessly into the 
limelight. 

I have taken the thing from a 
Conservative point of view, simply 
because that Party happens to have 
been first in the field. But the 
Socialists are not far behind. Already, 
I see, Mr. Morgan Phillips has 
written a letter urging owners of TV 
sets “to open their homes to as many 
friends and neighbours as they can 


accommodate” on the occasion of 


the Party’s next TV programme, 
The battle, in fact, is on—and who 
can say where this hideous new 
electioneering, development will lead 
us! To an entirely new standard 
of TV entertainment-value among 
Ministers, perhaps. Or Cabinet 
posts for Lady Boyle and Gilbert 
Harding ? 

In either case, I shall defend to 
the death my right to take a drink 
with it. 


Suddenly, At His Home 

“A typical reply expressed by 
a leather worker was ‘It's all 
holoney.’ A schoolmaster, 
puffing contentedly, said: ‘I 
read the report and enjoyed 
my cigarettes even more. 

‘I only started smoking last 
Christmas. It was because I 
had a_i few worries, said 
another man. ‘Now I get 
through 40 a day, and I don’t 
intend to cut it down.’ 

‘Just a scare, was the 
general verdict. After all, 
one ruddy-cheeked, white 
haired oli man _ told us, 
‘they've been calling them 
coffin nails for years but we've’ 

Bolton Evening News 


Portrait of the Artist 




















QVENT IV 


(Z7AKE 
MR. GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 


( UR England is a garden that is full of coloured apike ‘ 


That gnash like devils’ dentures where the orange sunlight strikes 


While lurking unexpected in a gaily-curtained cove 


Sits Willie Maugham in yellow or Lord Beaverbrook in mauve 
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% PRIESTLEY S 
PRIMER 


Ty 
L AVE you a TV set? Tom-my has one. Anne has 

one. Lit-tle Lu-cy and Ba-by Paul will have one 
hy next year. Then they can learn Hard-ing and 
Harb-en. They can stay up for What’s My Line? 
They will then be in the swim. In old days poor 
child-ren had no TY. They had to make do with books 
or be tak-en to plays and pan-tos. Now you have not 
togooutintherain. Itallhap-pensathome. Per-haps 
soon no-one need go out at all. Not ev-en to work. 
All will be on TV as games are now. You need not 
give a part-y. You can watch one on TV. Soon we 
will go to the sea-side on TV. It has great im-port-ance 
now. In the pa-pers it comes next in im-port-ance to 
peace talks and mur-ders, These pa-pers know what 
peo-ple think, They are up to date. How sil-ly it must 
have been in old days when peo-ple all did diff-er-ent 
things in the eve-ning! I should not like to have been a 
child then. To have to make things up one-self is hard. 














8e-sides the B.B.C. knows best. It knows what is 
good for view-ers of all ages. On-ly grand-dad does not 
a-gree. He will not have TV at all. He growls at it. 
He says that soon it will make peo-ple half wit-ted if 
they are not so al-read-y. He is old of course. He does 
know fun-ny games and things to make you laugh. But 
they cost noth-ing. Our TV set cost one hun-dred 
pounds, That shows it is best. When it will not work 
we do not know what to do and are sad. Then we 
want to see grand-dad. But TV is best. 


Doc-ToRs 


that a doc-tor ? How ill he looks! He works too hard. 
He needs more fresh air, good food and rest. He is 
smok-ing too, per-haps on an emp-ty tum. He should 
take more care of him-self. His wife and child-ren 
will wor-ry a-bout him. He must change his hab-its. 
He must not be a-fraid to have an ov-er-haul. Some 
of the tests may not be as use-less as he thinks. Is this 
a doc-tor who works for the State or has he a pri-vate 
prac-tice? From here we can-not tell and it would not 
~ 


< 
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It is true we have colds but there 
is no cure for them. He might try pen-i-cill-in, and 
there is no cure yet for that. Are all those peo-ple 
wait-ing to see him, do you think? Then he is Nat-ion-al 
Health ev-en though he does not look it. This scheme 
Be-fore, sick per-sons died at 
Some 


be wise to go near-er. 


has worked won-ders. 
home. Now they die look-ing for a hos-pi-tal bed. 
day those who are still a-live 
will all be health-y. In the 
mean-time we pay in ad-vance. 
Some per-sons pay both for 
State doc-tors and their own 
pri-vate doc-tors. They do not 
want to wait their turn to be 
seen. They can-not af-ford to 
wait long be-cause they must 
earn mon-ey to pay the State 
tax-es to keep the doc-tors 
they can-not af-ford to wait for. This is a round-a- 
bout but not a jol-ly one with tunes. See—the doe-tor 
still looks wor-ried and ra-ther ill. He would hate to 
see us with our colds he can-not cure. Let us go. On 
the way we can talk a-bout pro-gress. 














Pus 

UBS are where you can buy drinks if you are grown 

up. These drinks have fun-ny names like Gin and 
It, Scotch and Splash, The Oth-er Half and One for the 
Road. In some pubs you can sit down and no ex-tra 
charge is made. The men who run pubs are called 
land-lords. They have fat red cheeks and fine gold 
wat-ches. They know what will win the three-thir-ty. 
When the foot-ball team plays at home, they have to go 
and see the match. If they 
did not see the match, they 
would not know what to talk 
a-bout. The ones who serve 
the drinks are called bar-maids. 
They know all a-bout the wea- 
ther. They tell the men who 
drink that it is cold or warm, 
wet or dry. Then the men 
ask if Char-ley has been in. 
If a bar-maid does not know, 
she esks an-oth-er bar-maid. This one asks the land- 
lord. So there is a lot of talk a-bout Char-ley. This 
goes on un-til the land-lord shouts Time Please. Now 
all are friends be-cause of this talk a-bout the wea-ther 
and Char-ley, al-so be-cause of The Oth-er Halves and 
Ones for the Road. All say You Will Have This One 
With Me, Old Man. But the land-lord shouts Time. 
m 
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The bar-maids tell each o-ther a-bout their poor feet. 
One man wants to fight but does not know why. He is 
Then all are turned out. The bar-maids 
take off their shoes. The land-lord counts his cash. 
There are a lot of dir-ty glass-es. Let us hope they are 
prop-er-ly washed. It is said there is much wit-ty talk 
in pubs. These pubs are hard to find. 


turned out. 


Tue M.P. 

Let us go near-er. He will do 
Is he hap-py! Per-haps not, for he 
wears a frown. He is think-ing. He is good and wise. 
He would not be an M.P. if he were not good and wise. 
In the House of Com-mons he speaks for us. Be-cause 
he is so wise, he can speak on all sub-jects. He has 
to know more than we know. There is not much he 
does not know. That is why we live in such a rich and 
hap-py land. If his fare is paid he will go and look at 
oth-er lands. In all lands he is glad to speak. He knows 
some small jokes. Oth-er M.P.s like these jokes and 
say he is wit-ty. Per-haps they are spec-ial M.P. jokes. 
If we do not think they are wit-ty, that is be-cause we 
do not un-der-stand. All can-not be good and wise 
like the M.P. See how he smiles now. If we have a 


OOK at the M.P. 


us no harm. 














vote to of-fer him, he will beg for it. Is he a Blue or a 
Red M.P.? We can-not tell yet be-cause we can-not see 
If they are striped trous-ers with a 

If they are made of tweed and 
Look—he has our votes now. He 
is turn-ing a-way. He does not care so much a-bout 
us now that he has our votes. But then he has so much 
to think a-bout. Soon he must go back to the House of 
Com-mons. He will be hap-pi-er there than here, I think. 
It is where he wants his life to be. He is quite snug 
there. He need not hear the de-bates all the time. 
There are oth-er rooms there. But see how he runs 
now. Some-one has made a noise like a whip. 


his trous-ers. 
crease, he is a Blue. 
bag-gy, he is a Red. 


WRI-TERS IN ENG-LAND. 


N Eng-land all are proud of good wri-ters. They are 
a fine part of our great Eng-lish Her-i-tage. They 
have much praise at rich big din-ners. But the wri-ters 
must be dead. All agree that dead wri-ters are best. 
Those who are still more or less a-live are not so good, 
They may be rude to men of im-port-ance. They are 
not sound men. They may be quite stuck up. Some of 


the more fool-ish still think they are as good as pol-i-ti-cal 
men, civ-il serv-ants, rich and smart men, and oth-ers 
of im-port-ance. of date. If a wri-ter is 
wise he will ask to play a game on TV. Then all will 
love him. Or he must go to Ti-bet or get lost in Bra-zil 
What he must not do is to stay at home and write. If 
he does this, then no-bod-y cares what he writes, not 
ev-en his pub-lish-er. But we are good to our wri-ters 
When they are old and can-not earn more mon-ey for 
tax-es, they are some-times giv-en a pen-sion. This 
may a-mount to one hun-dred pounds a year. The 
luck-y wri-ter can spend it all on him-self and his wife. 
We can do this be-cause we are a rich coun-try. And we 
are proud of our wri-ters. There are oth-er things for 


This is out 














them too. If a wri-ter is rich he may be giv-en a prize 
Poor wri-ters are not giv-en these prizes be-cause they 
might not know what to do with the mon-ey. The 
head of our gov-ern-ment is a wri-ter too. He tells us 
he is proud to be called one. No doubt he is plan-ning 
to help oth-er wri-ters. We do not know yet what these 
plans are. Per-haps he sees man-y wri-ters to ask their 
ad-vice. But we do not hear of this. Wri-ters should 
be hap-py to live at such a time. They do not look or 
sound hap-py. Per-haps they are hard to please. But 
when they are dead, it will be all right for them. 
J. B. Priestiry 
c) a 


Great Circle 


ROM point to point on earth, the shortest way 


Lies round the Cirele. Let us hasten, then, 
Arc-borne, across the sky, where hurtling day 


Bears on his back the load of hurtling men. 


Let others crawl upon the earth, and sniff 
The scents of flowers, and dream upon the banks 
Of freshet streams; but we shall taste a whiff 
Of low-grade paraffin from petrol-tanks 


Swathed in our slinky wings, and from our jets 
See the white vapcurs freeze in Arctic skies 

Who, pressurized, wourd nurture vain regrets 
That under him a world of wonder lies, 


Slow-moving, where the seed prepares, and sleeps / 
We take the worldling swallow for our text, 
Swoop round the Circle, while the earth-waif creeps 
From one small tented haven to the next. 
R. P. Lister 
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The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 


(With apologies to Mr. Isaiah Berlin, to the Hedgehog, and to the Fox) 


OR those who will seek them 
out there two kinds of 
animals said to frequent the 
English countryside." On the one 
hand, strange two-legged creatures 
round, fluffy, generally — silent; 
predacious yet shy—airborne in a 
queer noctambulous way, credited 
by biologists with nocturnal vision, 
wise, ghostly, mysterious, detached : 
on the other, four-footed creatures, 
equally voracious; but sly, not shy; 
seasonally amorous and then vocal; 
endowed with queer self-sufficiency 
and even endearing charm, yet 
fundamentally and deeply involved 
in the ephemeral world of pheno- 
mena—*‘ strugforlifers,” militant, 
engaged. 

Into these divisions—the de- 
tached and the engagé—all the great 
philosophers may perhaps be divided. 
Hegel, of course, with his strange 
clouded eloquence, his vivid yet 
artificial metaphors—the “innigheit”’ 
of his “Vierjahrzeitung,” was in- 
dubitably anowl—an owl of Minerva, 


are 


' See Ogherki Po Izmucheniyu Prirody 
Zhivotnikh Chelovycka. Boguslavski, 
Bogomoff and Bor (Yogurt Press, 
Tashkent, 1936). 
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“Would Madam kindly accompany me 
to the Manager's Office?” 


beneath whose wings the Wellge- 
schichte of the Weltanschauung went 
and undulating,’ twist- 
ing and turning in incredible and 


streaming 


conscious spirals and swirling billows 
and baroque convolutions into an 
eternity of silence. But, destined, 
just because of its inner urge, to 
contradict and transcend the earthly 
frustration which the other, polar,’ 
animal symbolizes. Du _ Plessis- 
Saargemines, that feverish and un- 
justly neglected thinker,‘ in contrast, 
was plainly a cat, From the taut and 
muscular upspring of his analytic 
prose; the searching, profound yet 
practical, for an ice-cutting yet 
atavistic solution, from the feline 
determination to pursue the end by 


any means, from the padding of 


velvet paws which marks the lithe 
Gallic rhythm of his prose, from the 
precision of his negligent—yet quite 
accurate—pounce. Walking always 
alone along avenues of a profound 
introspection, yet preoccupied in a 
balanced ratio of constructive con- 
tradiction with brute fact, this 
astoundingly dim philosopher could 
always, with his sharp baleful in- 
sight, see the trees as well as the 
wood—even sense, pulsating beneath 
the autumn leaves his delicate tread 
would scarcely ruffle, the complex, 
elaborate, but indubitably murine life 
to which he was the embodied fate. 

If we may revert to our original 
contradiction, symbolized by these 
discrepant creatures, what is its 
meaning for Hegel or Du 
Plessis—or neither? If, in the sweep 
and acceleration of our argument, 
we take the simile, wring its neck, 
wring it out, ring our bells,’ our 
hands and our hearts, what is the 
last drop of significance we may 
catch? It may well be this. Despite 
the profound contradiction between 
the Owl and the Pussy-cat—the 
detachment, the fluffy, evasive, 


us / 


in the alternative, but possibly corrupt, 
text, 
* Not to be confused with bears. 
4 Discovered in the recesses of the 
Third Programme by Professor Knout. 
Or “ wring"? 
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evanescent, subjective, twilit, ephe- 
meral quality of the Owl; the 
earth-bound, deeply sensual, tile- 
conditioned, 
particular, cynical, objective 
of experience of the Cat—may we 
between Hegel 
affinity 
which distinguishes them both at 
least from ourselves ? If this dis- 
tinction made, the 
diction we may combine 
Hegel with Plessis, Kant with Hume, 
Bergson with Moore, Existentialism 

and the 
Our entire 


milk-obsessed, fishy, 


mode 
not find—as and 


Plessis—some common 


ean be contra- 


resolved, 


with Logical-positivism 
Dialectic with Pareto. 
speculation will have proved utterly 
and fruitfully relevant. 
For if, in search of this something 

common to them, yet not common 
to us—enjoyed by them but of 
which we are all a priori deprived, 
intuited by both, but to ourselves 
unattainable, we proceed, at night, 
into an obscure wood, what, within 
the experiences of Oblonski’s body- 
mind, do we feel? We feel be- 
wilderment, exhaustion, annoyance, 
irrelevance. Better far, we think, to 
remain within the confines of our 
native experience—in the world of 
gramophone and dictaphone, of 
heater and typewriter, of loofah and 
sofa. Better for us, we feel, as we 
stumble in the dark nocturnal haunts 
of both animals, the world of light. 
lor, in spite of our ingenuity, our 
empirically conditioned antecedents, 
our psycho-physical intuition, our 
knowing sidelong insight, we 
forced to conclude that in 
parison both with the Ow! and the 
Pussy-cat—and with the philo- 
sophers they represent—we find, 
within that dark ambience which is 
their détre, their 
operandi, their very mode of being 
and becoming, our own vision to be 
totally and utterly, happily and 
gloriously opaque. 


com- 


raison mod us 
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Occupational Disease 
“Peggy Wallace, aged 22, who will 
appear on television’s own ice show 
tonight. She is a former world champion 
roller skater from America who has 
changed to ice.” 
Picture caption, Newcastle Journal 
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Retrospekt platz 


The oficial Russian newspaper “Taegliche Rundschau” says the Four-Power conference atmosphere was set in West Berlin 


by such militaristic films as “In the Foreign Legion,” with Laurel and Hardy. 
“The Blue Angel,” with Marlene Dietrich. 


in East Berlin, such aa 


WONDER what it all cost, and what we had for 
our money / 
Even the Press were pushed to retain much interest 
in the show. 
It was like a discussion on art between a Moore and a 
Munnings, 
Settling nothing that everybody didn’t already know. 
Only when the last pretence of practical politics was 
over, 
The thing fell into perspective and could suddenly be 
seen as a whole. 
It wasn't a matter of power, or economics, or armies: 
It was culture struggling with culture for the care of 
the Teutonic soul. 


Coming in a ‘sudden flash with the quick precision «/ 
lightning, 


One fact threw into coherence the wild confusion of 


the rest: 
In the East they had The Blue Angel featuring Marlene 


Dietrich, 
While Laurel and Hardy were joining the Foreign 
Legion in the West. 


The Weat should have shown films like thowe 


There you have the thing in a nut-shell. Romance 


civilization, 
Music, the lights of the city and the loveliest woman 
of an age 
Against ugliness raised in excelsis, slapstick staged in a 
desert, 
A cynical and brutal picture of fascist-imperialist rage 


Imagine Molotov, wearied with the dogged defence of 
freedom, 
Leaving his marble palaces to hang on Mariene’s lips 
And Dulles, Bidault and Eden, flushed with alcohol and 
power, 
Laughing callously at coarse-grained, anti-colonia! 
quips. 
What could they have in common, these men of opposite 
ideals ? 
Once the pictures were billed the conference was 
as good as lost: 
Of course they reached no agreement on any point of 
the agenda. 
But I still can’t stop myself asking how much the 
P. M. Husearp 


whole thing cost 
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Back to the Facts 


T is good news that the latest 
volume in the Jt Used to be 
Worse series has already been 

selected by many schools and col- 
leges as the standard textbook on its 
period, For this scholarly little work 
may be said to administer—albeit 
urbanely—the final coup de grace to 
certain meretricious historical specu- 
lations fashionable in circles where 
these are preferred to solid research. 

The author bases his conclusions 
solidly on the irrefutable evidence of 
the Blackpool Diggings and of that 
other rich collection of contemporary 
documents known to archzologists 
as the Gloria-Boysey Dump. 

(The latter has sometimes, on the 
strength of imperfect inscriptions 
found at the site, been termed the 
Hoywood, or Hollwood, Find; but 
most scholars prefer the other de- 


signation because of the number of 


the documents upon which the line 
“Gloria to Boysie” or ‘Gloria from 
Boysie”’ are inseribed, and the words 
“This is one heck of a dump” in 
cursive script in the margin of one 
of them.) 

The natural catastrophes which 
buried under airproof sand-coverings, 
hundreds of feet thick, these two 


widely separated treasure-houses of 


ancient literature—one a long row 
of houses on the coast of Britain, the 
other a large villa in south-western 
North America—have preserved for 
us a priceless picture of life two 
thousand years ago which further 
research is unlikely materially to 


BY 


alter. There are those who presume, 
without shadow of proof, to question 
whether these hundreds of almost 
miraculously intact volumes do 
actually tell the full story of 
twentieth century civilization. In 
support of their “argument” they 
adduce the discovery here and there 
among the others of a tiny number 
of works of a character which might 
be held to modify the orthodox view. 

“Suffice it to point out,” writes 
Professor Gamma trenchantly, ‘that 
the so-called ‘minority documents’ 
are not only few in number but were 
not regarded at the time as of any 
serious interest or value. Thus, they 
were not thought worthy of decora- 
tion by contemporary artists, whereas 
on the delicate coverings of the 
really important documents it is still 
possible to discern traces of colourful 
and vigorously executed designs, 
showing smoking guns, knives, gouts 
of blood, trussed corpses and other 
principal objects of contemporary 
social interest.” 

The perversity of certain critics 
may possibly be occasioned by the 
tendency of a certain type of mind 
to seek to complicate what is really 
simple. For, as Professor Gamma 
points out, the civilization of the 
twentieth century was essentially a 
very simple one, with ritual murder 
as its focal point and motivating 
force. 

(For the convenience of students, 
the Professor lists in an appendix 
the principal headings under which 

important community 
events of the period 
were recorded. “Murder 
in Mauve Gloves,” ‘Make 
Mine Murder!” “Monday 
for Murder,” are possibly 
among the richest in 
historical data, although 
the specialist will find 
much that is indispens- 
able in the work of that 
band of twentieth 
century scholars 
probably over a period 
of many years, compiled 
the so-called History of 
Cases. For a detailed 
account of family life, 
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such brief, highly factual, accounts 
as “The Case of the Limping 
Blonde” and “The Case of the 
Unquiet Cook”’ cannot be neglected.) 

For us it may be difficult to 
reconstruct mentally a period in 
which the question in the minds of 
ordinary men and women was not 
Will there be a murder? but rather 
Who will murder whom, and when ? 
We get glimpses here and there of 
more or less “‘submerged”’ elements 
—families, for instance, in which no 
murder had occurred for years; and 
we sense, from the cursory treatment 
of such groups in the records, the 
lack of esteem in which they were 
held, 

It is this reconstruction 
Professor Gamma ably assists us to 
carry out. He naturally devotes a 
special chapter to a penetrating 
analysis of the highest and most 
respected caste, composed of those 
dedicated individuals—some of them 
itinerant, others content to follow 
their vocation in some single cultural 
centre such as Los Angeles—who 
were collectively known as The 
Private Eyes. Their status was 
essentially priestly, based on the 
central fact that in cases of murder 
they usually performed the functions 
the police. 

specially 


which 


nowadays allotted to 
(There were, however, 
favoured officers of the police whom 
the Professor classifies as “ Aspirant 
Eyes.”) 

In accord with the high character 
of their calling, The Eyes were 
customarily celibate—but the Pro- 
fessor admits that the degree to 
which any form of extra-marital! 
relationship may have 
mitted to them is not entirely clear. 
Where exception was made to the 
rule of celibacy, the chosen woman 
served a novitiate, usually as an 
assistant to The Eye, and was 
expected to continue in the Service 


been per- 


after marriage. 

Space forbids us to draw more 
than brief attention to a few of the 
aspects of family and community 
life treated by the Professor in this 
masterly survey. 

He makes it clear that children, 
who play a considerable réle in the 
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“Contemporary architecture ts hell, don't you agree?” 


lives of our modern families, were at 
that time customarily kept entirely 
apart and forbidden any share in 
the ordinary activities of the family. 
The punishment for those infringing 
this rule was usually kidnapping, 
followed by the murder of one or 
more suitable persons, evidently to 
restore the respectability of the 
family status. 

The position of the elderly is also 
interestingly examined. A high per- 
centage of the population consisted 
of elderly men living alone, with one 
servant, in isolated houses at con- 
venient murdering distance from the 
large centres. Although the elderly 
of both sexes were normally 
murdered, it would often happen 
that, after a life of frustration, 
elderly women would “set them- 
selves right” by murdering someone 
else—a niece being regarded in many 
families as a suitable object. 

No one will quarrel with Pro- 
fessor Gamma’s statement that a 
majority of households at that time 
employed butlers, but his suggestion 
that all butlers were drawn from the 
criminal classes is surely somewhat 


sweeping. It is true that they often 
murdered members of the family or 
their friends, but this was very far 
from being invariably the case. The 
author agrees that they were “cer- 
tainly not under any contractual 
obligation”’ to do so. 

Professor Gamma 
length the vexed question of changing 
customs throughout the period, He 
notes, acutely, that at one time a 
special room known as The Library 
was set aside for interior murders, 
while for open-air affairs The Shrub- 
bery was used. Later, however, 
possibly as a result of the “housing 
shortage” to which occasional refer- 
ences are made, this law was 
amended, and families were free to 
arrange murders almost anywhere. 
Offices, vehicles and streets were all 
made available for the purpose—a 
change which rendered stil) more 
arduous and exacting the work of 
The Private Eyes. 

Dealing a shrewd stroke at the 
critics of orthodox theory, Professor 
Gamma draws attention in a foot- 
note to a significant number of cases 
in which the place of murder is 
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discusses at 


May not 
with the 


described as a museum, 
this, he asks, together 
Library Law, be the true origin of 
the theories advanced by what has 
been called “the Museum school” of 
commentators, who, with the aid of 
some very superficial reasoning, have 
argued that there may exist lony 
and as yet unexcavated 
“museums” and “‘libraries’’ full 

writings which might throw a 
different light on the period / 
fessor Gamma’'s contention 
these were Murder Places, 
nothing else, must carry complete 
conviction to any unprejudiced mind 


buried 


Pro- 
that 
and 


a wv 


Selective Poison 
HEN Man has poisoned al! the 
flowers 
An stilled the insects’ glee, 
And killed the birds with spray that 
showers 
Our fields with chemistry, 
In his well-regulated bowers 
How lonely Man will be. 
DUNSANY 





Leisure Wear for Leisured Men 


ASTE and fashion are 
the 


leisured class. To-day 


products of a 


A 
rep 
inf) weare fortunate enough 
to possess one, in Com- 
mon Man. With time 
on his hands and money in his pocket 
with that impulse to display himself 
Woman which was 


before mere 


familiar in civilized times, he has 
become the dandy of his century. 
His Rue de la Paix, where all may 
gape at his peacock finery, is the 


Charing Cross Road, where the less 
Common, leisured buy mere 
books. Here, neon-lit behind sheets 
of glass, tastefully arrayed, among 
photographs of the Hollywood Great, 
around a Dutch Old Master or an 
Italian candelabra, is the new Man 
of Leisure’s leisure wear. 

Since the arbiter of fashion and 
taste is the Screen, these windows 
have a respectful American Look. 
Shirts are the Astor Cutaway or the 
Yale Button-down, the Manhattan 
Roll or the Times Square check. A 
pullover-of-many-colours is a “ pure 
leisure jacket, as worn in 


less 


wool 





America.” Trousers flaunt zip fly, 
drop loops, self-belt, tapered bot- 
other American 
American shoes, called 
“laceless luxury 
for informal occasions.” Till lately, 
the Man of Leisure liked to display 
his spiv strength—or conceal his 
spiv weakness—in the long draped 
jacket and _ the padded 
shoulders of a Broadway gorilla. 
But the man of fashion is 
notoriously capricious, He now 
seeks an un-American New 
Already, in sports wear, a “little man 
round the corner” is exporting to the 
Americans tailored black English 
jeans (tight or very tight) in place 
of the untailored (loose or very loose) 
which a few years ago they imported 
from France and exported to Britain. 
In a small Marylebone basement 
surrounded by a photographic 
gallery of big men wearing little, he 
draws inspiration from France and 
Italy, husbanding for next season 
a “secret list’’ of briefs, brief briefs 
or very brief briefs, in ice-blue, 
turquoise and gold. Already “ Extra 
brief sun-and-swim two-way stretch 
briefs’ and “satin elastic brief briefs 
with shaped fronts” are popular, or 
among 


toms and such 
amenities, 


Leisuals, promise 


square 


Look. 


so he declares, 
The Times. 

In the Piccadilly store, down- 
stairs from the Glove Bar, Italian 
slipovers flaunt uninhibited colours, 
with significant abstract designs: 
and already the Charing Cross Road 
displays, in an Entente Cordiale 
contradicting geography, “ Continen- 
tal Cardigans.” But more significant 
here is the English Look. The 
Edwardian brogue (laced) has joined 
the Cleveland, the Pall Mall shirt 
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the Texas, the Edge-stitched Wind- 
sor the Edge-stitched Broadway. 
A Bengal Stripe and a pair of brown 
“chukkas” strike a jingo-ist note 
Trousers are pipe-stems, not peg- 
tops. Jackets are hacking-jackets, 
with slits at the back, displaying a 
waisted mould of form. Crimes are 
now committed, on fashionable com- 
mons, by young gentlemen in the 
velvet collars and fancy waistcoats, 
the turned-up cuffs and buttoned- 
pockets of the Edwardian 
“masher.” The Leisured Man of 
W.C.2 has come to imitate the 
Worker, under-privileged and un- 
Common, of Bond Street W.1. 

Soon the Odeon will cease to be 
the source of his fashions, and with 
the spread of literacy Man About 
Town, the Voguish publication of the 
Tailor and Cutter, will doubtless 
extend its social range. The. new 
Man of Leisure will find it scornful 
of those *‘ties like a rush of blood to 
the throat ... too often affected by 
our God's own country cousins”; 
of ‘‘the Gnu Look of shoulders built 
the Broadway” and “the 
drapey styles from Hollywood,” like 
“a milkmaid’s yoke carried out in 
cloth.” He will affect instead “A 
Military Air,” which ‘follows the 
natural shape of the body, more or 
less, 80 that if you want to look like 
a strong tough he-man you have 
there is no garmental 


down 


k 1080 


to be one 
camouflage.” 
Jackets, he will learn, have four 
buttons, “ just like an officer’s tunic ”’ ; 
trousers have narrowed an inch in a 
year, and “like military trousers” 
have no turn-ups. With the Military 
Air goes “the rectitude of plain shirt 
and stiff collar. If these are white, 
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so much the better.” The half-boot 
is recommended as “an acceptable 
civilian counterpart of a useful 
sand-excluding style “once patron- 
ized by the Desert Air Forces.”’ 
Moreover “a strong return to popu- 
larity by the Bowler Hat reminds us 
of a similarity between its shape and 
that of the tin-hat.” 

The new Man of Leisure, still 
preferring to go hatless and thus to 
display the proud crest of a crew-cut 
hair-do, will surely ponder these 
words. He may well revert to the 
bowler, or indeed to the tweed cap, 
secure in the knowledge that it no 
longer carries, 4s in the days of the 
Common plumber and his Commoner 
mate, the stigma of toil. He may 
similarly revert without a qualm to 
corduroy, now “the Cloth of Kings.” 
His henceforward will earry 
“quiet and minute motifs”, his 
handkerchiefs will be “top-pocket 


ties 











“My wife's spending far too much.” 


news.” His suits will be cut, 
darkly and discreetly, from imperial 
worsteds: bird's-eye and barleycorn, 
hairline and herringbone, pick-and 
pick, pinhead and Bedford cord. 
He may even wear a dinner- 
jacket, confident in the knowledge 
that it has risen to be a Television 
Jacket or Host Coat, and with it a 
cummerbund, since “There is some- 
thing poshlike about it that smacks, 
appropriately enough, of the first 
Elizabethan era”; and, “let's face 
it... the vast over-popularization 
of the fancy waistcoat must mean 
its death as a high fashion accessory.” 
Thus, enough, Common 


Man will 


“. . . detect 

A respect 

Which will say, in effect: 
‘You're a friend, 


soon 


You're a comrade, 
A brother, 
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In the aly, 

Corner-eye, 

Rather shy, 

Passing-by 

Glance of one well-dressed man 
At another.” 


And what will poor Bond Street 
do then! It is racking its brains 
*Retrenchment,” it 
answer. More discretion. But how 
and where? One slit at the back 
instead of two. What next ’ 
avenue must be explored. A formula 
must be found. There is no time to 
be lost. Already the undergraduates 
of Oxford, reading the 
of crime, are discarding 
Edwardian suits 


says, is the 


Every 


headlines 


unworn 


a a 


‘11.45 Piano Pirayrime 
Chuck Gates 
at the piano” 
Padi » Timea 


Listen with mother. 
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Monday, February 15 

Sir Coartes MacAnprew, for- 
tunately an equable man, offered 
the House eight- 
een private Bills; 
and Colonel 
Wiae and his friends called out 
“Object!” eighteen times. Sir 
CHARLES cunningly ordered eight of 
the less controversial to be taken at 
seven o'clock on Tuesday. This may 
satisfy the Wiggs, but will hardly 
please the Opposition front bench, 
who may lose useful hours out of 
their discussion of the £78,000,000 
Civil Supplementary Estimates, 

Mr. Perer Remnant asked 
Mr. Hearucoat-Amory how he 


House of Commons: 
On the Road 


“The Minister has continued in his usual 
réle of the Great Illusionist . 











distinguished between four Californ- 
ian sea-lions destined for the Glasgow 
Zoo and six sea-lions presented to a 
circus. Without precisely answering 
the question, Mr. HeEatucoat- 
Amory (“I am not unsound on 
sea-lions”’) reduced it to a tedious 
affair of hard currency. 

The Government's road pro- 
gramme was debated with what 
Captain RicHarD PILKINGTON called 
“a refreshingly non-party approach 
to the problem.” This meant that 
every Member was flat out for his 
constituency, and the Devil take the 
hindmost. (When Mr. Huacu Mo t- 
son sat down after replying on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport to Mr. 
Noe.-BaKER’s speech moving the 
Opposition amendment, there were 
twenty-two back-bench Members 
present, and nineteen rose to catch 
the Speaker’s eye.) Non-party it may 
have been, but refreshing, no. Only 
Sir Gurney Bratruwatre, happily 
released from the official need for 
parsimony, transcended the bounds 
of back-yard politics; his proposal 
for a thirty-year loan of five hundred 
million pounds was imaginative and 
practical, but too Utopian for this 
Government. 


Tuesday, February 16 
The Whips had invited their 
Lordships to the third reading of the 
Cinematograph 
Film Production 
Bill, to which 
Lord Lucas or 
CormwortH had put down a bunch 
of amendments. Few of the noble 
Lords so summoned exposed them- 
selves to the inexpressible tedium of 
the third reading of the Food and 
Drugs Bill; but when Lord Lucas 
pressed his amendments to a division, 
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House of Lords: 
Second Feature 


House of Commons: 
Underestimates 


‘ 
\ 
Comm ange * 


they were on hand to ensure the 
usual mignon little Lords majorities. 

Mr. Lioyp-Gzorce told the 
Commons frankly that “it was never 
easy to estimate the expenditure of 
his department '’—a statement which 
was frank but hardly disarming, since 
his estimation in the current year, 
originally fixed at £109,600,000, 
was increased by £126,800,000 last 
November and was now to be in- 
creased by £35,334,000 more. Toul 


comprendre, c'est pas du tout par- 


donner; Mr. Witiey talked about 
“mammoth miscalculations,” and 
the attempt of Mr. Witt1AM Deepes 
to turn them into “errors of judg 
ment’? was kind rather than 
vincing. 

At seven, the first of the private 
Bills came up for second reading 
the Ashridge (Bonar Law Memorial) 
Trust Bill. Colonel Wicca attacked 
Ashridge as a “bankrupt Conserva- 
tive concern,” but what he was chiefly 
after was to air his views on private 
Bill procedure, which the Speaker, 
rather charitably, allowed him to do. 
The clock was nearing ten by the 
time this discussion was over, and 
there were seven other private Bills 
to be brought forward. Colonel 
Wice and his friends dispatched 
these with seven cursory “ Objects.’ 


con 


Wednesday, February 17 
One looked in vain for new suits 
diamond tiepins bought in 
anticipation of 
the five-hundred- 
a-year rise which 
the Select Committee has recom- 
mended for Members. But at least 
no one had any questions down about 
the ruinous price of poached eggs in 
the Tea Room. 
There were a number of other 


and 
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Red Meat and Cotton 
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questions about food, however, and 
Dr. Cuar Les HILL employed them 
to give a virtuoso display that 
earned a cheer for every answer. He 
has an engaging way of keeping his 
best shot in reserve for a supple- 
mentary, and he scored hit after 
hit with his boomerang replies to 
questions that in some cases seemed 
framed less to obtain information 
than to make debating points. The 
best cheer was reserved for his 
announcement that meat and bacon 
would be ‘“‘de-rationed” in the first 
half of July; “This,” he added, 
“will be the final step in the dis- 
mantling of the war-time rationing 
system.” May it not mean also the 
disappearance from the Government 
front bench of the Sugar Plum Fairy, 
as Mr. Witiey dubbed him. 

At the end of Dr. H11’s stint, 
Colonel BROMLEY-DAVENPORT con- 
gratulated him on the “tolerant 
manner in which he answered the 
asinine questions of the Members 
opposite.” Mr, FENNER Brockway 
has not demanded an apology. 

The House then went into Com- 
mittee to reconsider the Cotton Bill. 
The debate began with a bicker 
about the unauthorized compensa- 
tion paid by the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission to some of its former 
employees. Mr. THORNEYCROFT 
wanted to re-commit the Bill with 
an amendment authorizing the 
payments respectively, but the 
Opposition thought that this would 
be wrong. Suppose, they asked, 
the House wanted to compensate 
the employees a bit more? The 
Solicitor-General, in his most pon- 
tifical voice, said that the Bill as 
amended would not prevent anyone 
compensating them two or three 
times if they wanted to. 


Thursday, February 18 

Mr. Arruur Lewis completed 
the campaign he began three weeks 
ago by asking the 
Prime Minister 
to state the 
Government's policy about the 
colour-bar. Sir Wryston told him, 


House of Commons: 
Cries of “Oh!” 





. . « The Parliamentary Secretary I occa- 
sionally think of as the Sugar Plum Fairy.” 
(Mr. Willey) 


rather ambiguously, that the “laws 
and customs of this country were 
well known.” Amid Ministerial cries 
of “Birmingham!” Mr. Lewis ex- 
pressed disappointment at the reply, 
whereon Mr. Beresrorp Crappock 
asked if the white man’s interests 
might not be considered occasionally. 
This suggestion, with its implication 
that peripatetic West Indians and 
Africans were not the most im- 
portant community in the country, 
naturally threw the Opposition into 
a rage. “ Disgusting!” they shouted. 
“Throw him out!” 

But their rage was nothing 
compared with their reaction to Mr, 
CROOKSHANK’S announcement of a 
“guillotine”? motion for the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Bill, now in 
standing committee. They made a 
noise more suited to a football crowd, 
before which Mr. CRrooksHANK 
swayed like a reader of the Boston 
Evening Transcript. He explained to 
Mr. Atrier that the Bill was “not 
making much progress in committee,” 


but Mr. Bevan would have none of 
that. He lashed himself up into a 
fury about the Bill, but got no more 
consolation from Mr. CRrooKkSHANK 
than an observation, hardly match 
ing the moment, that Mr. Bevan 
seemed to have changed his mind, 
since the Bill was now a “landlord's 
ramp" where before it had been 
a “mouldy turnip.” “It’s both,” 
Mr. Brvan assured him. Mr 
Artruur BLENKINSOP proposed that 
the Prime Minister should direct 
that the motion be withdrawn, since 
he had given his own guarantee that 
all views on the issue would be heard. 
Sir Winston said “No, sir,” in what 
Mr. CRooKSHANK called “quite a 
loud voice,” though in the prevailing 
uproar it was inaudible. 

After such a turbulent scene, the 
third reading of the Cotton Bill 
seemed duller than ever. Despite a 
last-minute appeal by Mr. Sypney 
SILVERMAN, who decided to inter- 
vene between the two closing 
speakers in order that his voice 
might be heard, though he admitted 
he had nothing new to say, the 
Government’s majority was secure, 
though small. 


Friday, February 19 

Improved care and attention for 
mental deficients was the theme of 
Mr. KeNNETH 
ROBINSON'S 
motion, and _ it 
admirable 
masterly ex 


House of Commons 
The Snake-Pit 

two con- 

own 


sparked off 
tributions—his 
position of the problem, and Dr 


Bennett's informed advocacy of 
modern treatments of mental disease 
The spaces in between were filled for 
the most part by what may be 
called borough-council speeches 
honest, earnest and prolix. 

The next item for discussion was 
the Royal Commission's report on 
betting, lotteries and gambling 
which Mr. G. R. Mrrentson wished 
to ventilate in the House—a less 
extreme manifestation of insanity 
than those mentioned earlier, but no 
more likely to be resolved by a 
Friday debate. B. A. Youna 
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* Are you sure, dear, this is the Café de Paris they meant?” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Bronstein’s Career 


The Prophet Armed (Trotsky, 1879- 
1921). Isaac Deutscher. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege : Oxford University Press, 30; - 
IKE so many Communist revo- 

lutionaries Leon Davidovich 

Bronstein, better known to the 

world as Trotsky, had a comfortable 

and carefree childhood. The Bron- 
steins were prosperous (Jewish) 
farmers in Southern Russia and 
could afford a nursemaid and a music 
teacher for their boy. They also had 
a score of servants. Nor did the 
future leader of the “first working 
class state in the world” bother, 
when he grew up, to concern himself 
with such trivial matters as earning 
his own living. Rich but very Left- 


Wing capitalists were always avail- 
able to lend a helping hand to those 


who had decided to destroy the 
wicked capitalist world. 

Besides, old Bronstein’s wealth 
grew enormously as he advanced in 
years, and the revolutionary son, 
opposed as he was in principle to 
the very reactionary monetary system 
existing in Russia at the time, 
decided to make a real sacrifice for 
the cause by not sending back his 
father’s gold coins, which reached 
him regularly every month. More- 
over the Russian Czar was not 
progressive enough to persecute 
Bronstein the father for the sins 
of Bronstein the son. The Bronstein 
family got it in the neck—literally— 
only when the advanced ideas of 
voung Bronstein triumphed over the 
barbarian heritage of the past. 

It would be incongruous to expect 
that Mr. Deutscher, a fervent ad- 
mirer of Trotsky, should deal with 
these not so creditable personal 
qualities of his hero. In fact Mr. 
Deutscher is not very much interested 
in Trotsky’s personal life. Though 
he does not call his book a “ political 
biography’’—as was the case with 
his Stalin—he rarely leaves the 
political scene. His Trotsky is, 
therefore, a political history of 
Trotsky’s life up to 1921 (a second 
volume is to appear later). As 











history the book is brilliantly 
written. It will certainly confirm 
Mr. Deutscher’s reputation as a most 
erudite and yet absorbingly readable 
political writer. 

Yet it must be added that, for all 
its brilliance, Mr. Deutscher’s por- 
trait of Trotsky is not true to life. 


Not by a long way. The artist is, 
indeed, a master. But he is too much 
in love to notice, let alone to paint, 
the ugly features of his model. 
Indeed Mr. Deutscher even goes into 
raptures over Trotsky’s physical 
appearance, which he finds “hand- 
some and cultured.” 

Transferred to the politieal field, 
such licence of the brush results in 
distortions which are dangerously 
misleading. Thus Mr. Deutscher 
tries to convince us that Trotsky 
and Lenin agreed only reluctantly 
to abandon the “proletarian de- 
meeracy,” alleved to have heen 
established when they seized power, 
in favour of an “open” party 
dictatorship forced upon them by 
the civil war. The supposed differ- 
ence between these two forms of 
Communist power is, of course, the 
pet theme of nearly all Western 
Marxists. (Mr. Deutscher’s theory 
on the “democratic regeneration” 
of the Soviet régime to come after 
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the death of Stalin is based on this 
assumption.) 

“ Proletarian democracy,” we are 
told, is not really a dictatorship 
because, under it, only “the enemies 
of the Revolution” such as landlords, 
aristocrats, reactionaries and other 
parasites are persecuted, sent to 
slave labour camps and shot. The 
“ proletarians,” on the other hand, 
are left free to enjoy all democratic 
rights. But freedom is always the 
freedom of others. Once you deprive 
your political opponents—whether 
they be capitalists or proletarians 
of their democratic rights, you are 
a dictator. There is no such thing 
as “‘capitalist’’ or ‘proletarian 
democracy. There is democracy. And 
by shooting his political opponents 
Trotsky proved to be just as fully a 
dictator as Stalin, whose victims 
were mainiy Communists (for lack of 
reactionaries who were, after all, 
already shot by Trotsky!) 

Towards the end of his book Mr 
Deutscher explains that Trotsky 
found he could not govern by 
democratic means because’ the 
majority of the Russian people was 
against the Bolsheviks. Hence it 
became necessary to create “the 
awareness of the revolutionary his 
torical birthright of the party,” 
which was “obliged to maintain its 
dictatorship, regardless of the tem- 
porary wavering in the spontaneous 
moods of the masses.” But what is 
then, the practical or even the theo 
retical difference between ‘Trotsky « 
self-granted “historical birthright 
to rule by force and Hitler's self- 
proclaimed “historical mission" to 
do the same thing ? 

Mr. Deutscher also wants us to 
believe that Trotsky was so demo 
cratically rmainded that “he shrank in 
horror from his own ideas” when he 
saw them “‘remorselessly earried into 
execution” by Stalin, It would be 
more correct, as well as more edifying 
to presume that Trotsky shrank in 
horror from Stalin's dictatorship 
because it was Stalin, and not 
Trotsky, who exercised supreme 
power. When he got a bullet in the 
back of his neck last December 





Beria, too, must have shrunk in horror. 
He must have been simply outraged 
by the fact that it was Malenkov 
and not Beria—who held the gun. 
Micuar, Paprv 


Cromwell's Generals. Maurice Ashley 
Cape, 21)- 

The Cromwellian government 
which collapsed in political and eco- 
nomic bankruptey with ‘Tumble- 
down Dick,” was ahigh-minded military 
dictatorship. Mr, Ashley admirably 
describes these mainly amateur, and 
sometimes amphibious, generals. A 
pretty, if short-lived racket they 
achieved, close-knit by kinship and 
interest. Their pay was fantastic. 
Mr. Ashley neatly depicts them all. 

Ireton, the intellectual, killed by 
overwork; Blake, oddly turned down 
for a Fellowship as too short, who 
asserted British sea-power in the 
Mediterranean; Monk, the realist, are 
the most sympathetic. Harrison was 
the most fanatical; Lambert had the 
worst political judgment, though he 
survived to tend roses in Jersey. The 
major-generals of 1655 were a repellent 
crew of dubious origins, one a “godly 
button maker” who suppressed ale- 
houses and race meetings with 
particular zeal. Over all broods the 
incalculable Old Noll. Monk, the 
professional, who “had no fancies of 
religion which turned his head,” 
summed them up. “Iam engaged,” he 
declared, “in conscience and honour 
to see my country freed from the 
intolerable tyranny of a sword govern- 
ment, and I know England cannot, 
nay, Will not endure it.” J.E. B. 


The Death of Kings. Charles Werten 
baker. Gollanez, 15/- 

Mr. Wertenbaker written a 
novel about the sexual and political 
development of the staff of a successful 
news magazine that starts on the Left 
and ends on the Right. Its Boss begins 
as an idealist and finishes up so rotted 
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by his own power that he does not 
realize he has become a tool of 
ex-Communists who Communist 
techniques for what are claimed to be 
anti-Communist purposes. He is a 
boyhood friend of the hero, the man 
who brought him into the paper and 
the last of the original enthusiasts to 
leave it. 

The novel is very 
constructed around their relationship, 
and but for its insufferable verbosity 
it would be a resounding success. 
The polities, the editorial feuds, the 
descriptions of the war in London and 
North Africa and France, are packed 
with interesting stuff; but the pace is 


use 


elaborately 


slowed down to a crawl by dunes of 


vague, dull words. Rn. G.G.P. 

Members of The Long Parliament. 
D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington. 
Allen and Unwin, 21)- 

The authors of this extremely 
interesting analysis fall over backwards 
in their efforts to explain that their 
findings must not be used as the coup 
de grace in demolishing “the current 
Marxian interpretation of the Civil 
Wars,” but it would be hard to imagine 
any investigation more damaging to 
that particular aspect of Marxist 
“history.” 

“We found that Royalist and 
Parliamentarian, so far as can be 
judged from members of the Long 
Parliament, were very much the same; 
that the greater and lesser gentry were 
not on different sides; that it made no 
difference whether a member belonged 
to an ‘old’ or to a ‘new’ family; that 
merchants and lawyers were to be 
found on both sides, and in such pro- 
portions as to make it doubtful whether 
there was any general hostility to the 
King amongst provincial merchants 
and certain there was none among 
lawyers. The only significant difference 
seems to have been that the Royalists 
were on an average ten years younger, 
and more often belonged to families 
with a parliamentary history.” a. P. 
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[Le Salaire de la Peur 


Yves MontTanp 
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Jorkens Borrows Another Whiskey. 
Lord Dunsany. Michael Joseph, 12/6 
As “a dealer in magies and spells” 
Lord Dunsany, at least in his stories 
about Jorkens, becomes increasingly a 
tradesman and less and less a magician. 
There are thirty-four stories in this 
new volume. All are workmanlike: 
none has that quality which dis- 
tinguishes the artist from the crafts- 
man. This is a pity, for Lord Dunsany 
is an artist. The truth is that Jorkens 
is constructed from a formula: the 
well known one of the urbane, 
impecunious liar who tells such good 
that his easy-going friends are 
always willing to buy him a non- 
returnable drink for each yarn. 
Jorkens indeed can tell outrageous 
lies on any subject under the sun; 
the peg upon which the lies are hung 
being usually a peg of whiskey. The 
trouble is that Lord Dunsany takes no 
trouble at all with the characterization 
of the friends—Turbut, always vainly 
hoping to catch Jorkens out, being the 
least credible. Indeed, every other 
member of the Billiards Club seems to 
swallow Jorkens’ stories much less 
critically than he swallows their 
whiskey. R. Cc. S. 


hes 


AT THE PICTURES 


Le Salaire de la Peur 
You Know What Sailors Are 


NE remarkable thing about The 
WW ages of Fear, or Le Salaire dela 
Peur (Director: H. G. CLovzor), 
is the extreme simplicity of the means 
whereby it holds one’s absorbed 
attention for an unusually long time. 
The two parts of the film are easily 
described. The first is purely intro- 
ductory, concerned to establish the 
atmosphere of a squalid Central 
American settlement and make very 
clear the reasons why its cosmopolitan 
crowd of outcasts think of little else 
but how to get away from it; the 
second, three-quarters of the picture, 
follows four of them on a dangerous 
journey they undertake in the hope of 
earning the money to leave. But never 
for an instant does the interest slacken, 
and towards the end tension rises to a 
pitch I have never known equalled. 
This is done, too, with convincing 
characters and circumstances, not with 
the cardboard cut-outs usual in stories 
aimed at the creation of suspense. 
The foundation of the tale is that 
an American oil company, source of all 
money in the district, suddenly has 
need of drivers to take truck-loads of 
nitro-glycerine three hundred miles 
across country. It is a suicidal job, 
but the tramps compete for it as the 
one chance of escape: with the pay of 
two thousand dollars a man can buy 


an air passage, and there is no other 


way out. 
The trucks supplied 
roughly adapted for the carrying of 


are only 
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explosive, and the rocky roads are 
abominable, with the danger of a fatal 
bump every few yards. 

Two trucks set out, with two drivers 
in each. The strain is terrific, and it 
proves too much for the one who had 
made most display of toughness before- 
hand. All the men are soon established 
as individuals; the director holds the 
balance admirably between their be- 
haviour under stress and the essentially 
mechanical difficulties of the journey, 
and all four are splendidly acted. 
Thus although the obstacles and 
mishaps are basically of the same kind 
there is endless variety of effect, and 
the picture—the “story” of which 
could be summed up in a few words— 
makes a more constantly fresh and 
striking impression than many a piece 
assiduously crammed with changes of 
scene and odd characters. 

It’s a fine film; not cheerful 
(though there are laughs here and 
there, perfectly in key), but so well 
done and gripping that it has a 
stimulating, not a gloomy effect. 


On the other hand You Know 
What Sailors Are (Director: Ken 
ANNAKIN), which is superficially fun 
all the way, is exasperating and in the 
end depressing. It begins quite well, 
with rather obvious but nicely handled 
satire on official (and Service) dis- 
inclination to show ignorance or take 
responsibility; but it gets steadily 
more and more corny and unfeignedly 
commercial, going all out to give the 
simplest minds what they love to 
squeal at, and finally dissolves in 
crude slapstick. 

This is a great pity, because the 
first sequences (detailing the way in 
which a pawnbroker’s sign welded to 
an old pram made a solemn journey 
through official channels as something 
new in radar) are amusingly written, 
acted and directed. They give promise 
of better things than slapdash oriental- 
palace foolery, with astonishingly 
crude use of the  lost-in-a-harem 
situation, and a hastily scrambled 
ending after one “scientist” has 
defeated another by a device that 
would seem improbable even in a comic 
strip. Waste of a great deal of talent 
—and the more money comes in from 
gratified child-minds the bigger waste 
it is. 

7 * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Also new in London ia Cease Fire!, 
a semi-documentary about the last day 
of the war in Korea, with impressive 
battlefield photography to which 3-D 
adds remarkably little, even in the 
way of momentary shock. Opening on 
the 27th is another one hindered 
rather than helped (in my view) by 
3-D: Kiss Me Kate, an Ansco Color 
version of the stage musical, full of 
good stuff and merely irritating in its 
determination to distract you from the 


Christopher Terriford—Mr, Micnar, Goopwirre 
Prime Minister 


point at intervals by having things 
thrown or poked or otherwise projected 
from the screen. The Member of 
the Wedding is enjoyable and exceed- 
ingly well played, particularly by 


Jove Harris as a girl of twelve. For 
intelligent laughter: The Moon is 
Blue (20/1/54). For helpless, unthink- 
ing laughter: M. Hulot’s Holiday 
(25/11/53). 

Releases: The Kidnappers 
(23/12/53), notable for one child actor 
but well done all round; and Front Page 
Story (3/2/54), entertaining newspaper- 
office detail with an overstuffed plot. 

RicHarD MALLETT 
AT THE PLAY 
A The Burning Glass (Arotso) 

Yi The Mother (EmBassy) 

N The Burning Glass CHARLES 
Morcan has found a first-rate 
dramatic theme, the use and misuse 

of science. His hero, who in the near 
future has hit accidentally on a method 
of tapping the sun’s heat to an un- 
limited extent, is not—as surely Mr. 
Morcan would once have had him 

single-minded. He is a scientist with 
a conscience, a man too perceptive to 
be dazzled by the gigantic excitements 
of hin new toy. He believes that science 
should be a source of wisdom, not 
power, and that a greater danger to 
the world lies in its wholesale applica- 
tion to peace rather than to war. This 
reversal of the conventional idea that 
while it is wicked to blow us up it 
would be somehow progressive and 
benevolent to provide us with an 
existence in which there was nothing 
left to do puts the modern dilemma 
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{The Burning Glows 


Me. Laurence Naramrrn 


clearly, and gives Mr. MorGAN a good 
starting point for a second act of quite 
unusual tension. 

His first act is disappointingly 
thinned down by self-consciously clever 
conversation, like very early Aldous 
Huxley, but no time is wasted in his 
second, Essentially it is a discussion 
between the scientist, Terriford, and 
the Prime Minister, to whom Terriford 
offers his moral problem. True great 
ness nearly always defeats capture on 
the stage, but this Prime Minister, a 
joimt triumph for the author and for 
LAURENCE NAISMITH, gives the im 
pression of a mountain of sagacity and 
judgment. Looking exactly like Queen 
Victoria's Lord Salisbury, with a keen 
face wrapped up in an enormous beard, 
in movement and manner he has more 
than a touch of Mr. Churchill. Both he 
and Terriford respect one another too 
deeply to try for petty scores ; though 
as a statesman he remains anxious to 
secure the discovery for war, he is big 
enough to understand Terriford’s ab 
solute refusal to permit its use in peace, 
or for that matter at all except in the 
gravest military emergency. In thei 
differences, shorn of triviality, there 
is au exciting intellectual urgency 

With Terriford’s kidnapping and 
return, after war has been averted by a 
solar demonstration on the potential 
enemy. the piay is really over, and its 
last scene droops. That his professional 
research into control of the weather is 
precisely the kind of abuse of nature 
against which he has set his face is not 
pointed out by anyone, and seems to 
he a weakness. Several of the minor 
characters are unsatisfactory The 
Prime Minister's P.A., for instance, 





curiously offensive, without provoca- 
tion; for all Farru Brook can do about 
her, Terriford’s wife is a humourless 
prig; and his embittered partner, who 
makes violent love to Mrs. Terriford 
and finally poisons himself while 
she watches in @ mirror, appears 
an exhibitionist out of melodrama. 
Micwuae. Gouecs makes him a vivid one 
but nevertheless an awkward passenger. 

All the same, we could forgive 
bigger flaws than these for the rare 
distinction of the central portion of the 
play, which loses nothing in MicHar. 
Macowan’s production. As Terriford, 
MicHagL Goopurre admirably sug- 
gests a modest scientist of fiery 
integrity, and there are good per- 
formances by DororHy GREEN as his 
mother and by Roper? Sreaicur as 
an enemy agent in a white tie. 


My favourite line in drama is in 
KaARrkeL Caprek’s The Mother. It comes 
when she is lying unconscious, watched 
thoughtfully by the solid ghosts of her 
husband and four of her sons. Out in 
the street shells are exploding so 
madly that one is ready to dive under 
the seat; and it is at this moment that 
the eldest son, speaking with authority 
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in a voice unclogged by the ectoplasmic 
asthma of Hamlet's father, silences his 
brothers with ‘‘Not so much 
Mother is beginning to come round.” 

These ghosts, who" pop out of the 
wainscoting with the alacrity of bell- 
boys, are really a little too much. 
Early in the play, when Papa appears 
in the spotless uniform in which he 
had been mauled by tribesmen, one 
naturally assumes that his conversation 
with his widow takes place in some 
sort of dream. Later, however, illusion 
is shattered by his demand for his staff 
maps so that he can follow the war, 
by one of the dead sons turning on the 
radio, and by long-mourned Grand 
papa tottering to his feet for the 
National Anthem. After that it would 
have been no surprise if one of them 
had asked what was on at the Empire. 
Even the Mother finds it all very 
muddling, and at one point imagines 
her surviving son to be on astral 
ticket-of-leave, like the others. 

When this play came to London 
just before the war Louise Hampton 
put so much force into its central 
character that the snags are said to 
have been less apparent. Now, we are 
tougher customers. Although we know 
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about war, we are slower to 
pathize with the ultra-feminine type of 
mother anxious to shield her sons from 
reality as successfully as she shields 
herself. In such adverse circumstances 
Marsory HawtTrey able 
performance, but still the arguinents of 
the play seem to go round in a very 
small, out-dated circle. 


sym 


gives an 


Recommended 

A Question of Fact (Piceadilly) and 
A Day by the Sea (Haymarket), both 
straight plays, well acted. Not for the 
nursery, Angels in Love (Savoy) is very 


amusing in patches. Eric Keown 
rr SHERIDAN GOES 
vy BY BUS 


T is still pretty cold in Cardiff, and 
I we are heading for the mountains. 

The twenty-odd passengers in the 
bus are dressed for winter sports —not 
ski-ing, but presenting The Duenna at 
a one-night stand in a village hall in 
the Rhondda. For two weeks they 
have been sallying out of Cardiff, 
taking professional theatre to places 
starved of it and still hungry, places 
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where the fierce imagination of Wales 
isn’t yet satisfied by canned drama. 

All this is a hangover from similar 
tours sent out by C.E.M.A. during the 
war, as soon as it was discovered that 
solid plays were wanted by the workers 
instead of the fluff-and-leg shows 
which had kept them happy in 1914. 
As early as 1940 Sybil Thorndike and 
Lewis Casson took Macbeth to Trealaw, 
our target to-night, and towards the 
end of the war a dozen productions 
were bowling all over England and 
Wales. The tours were dropped when 
C.E.M.A. was merged in the Arts 
Council in 1946, but the clamour from 
the isolated parts of Wales and the 
North-east was so immediate that a 
year later they were started again for 
those areas. And two tours still go out, 
each for about nine weeks, playing 
entirely at one-night stands. 

The boys in the lorry have gone 
on ahead to fit up the scenery. Hot 
speculation breaks out m the bus 
about the stage at Trealaw, an 
unknown quantity possibly full of 
hidden perils for a large cast playing 
comic opera in costume. But these 
are cheerful guerrillas, obviously quick 
to adapt the drill-book. The girl 
behind me says she finds the one-night 
game less tiring than rep, for the 
luxury of a fixed play is worth the 
strain of extra travelling. 

Once out of the bus at Trealaw we 
rush into the hall to imvestigate. 
Premonitions were not unfounded. 
The only invisible route from one side 
of the stage to the other is through a 
low tunnel underneath—child’s-play to 
a miner but not ideal for a lady in a 
mantilla who is due to burst into song 
in a few seconds. Nobody worries. 
It’s quite a good stage, really, and it’s 
all in the night’s work. This hall 
belongs to Maes Yr Haf, the big house 
above it, where in the slump days the 
Quakers started a community centre 
now grown into a hub of Rhondda life, 
with a long programme of social and 
educational activities, workshops for 
the disabled, a chain of clubs and an 
incredibly busy Dramatie Society. 

The show begins at seven, but by 
six people are already drifting in. 
Some have come a long way, and don’t 
mean to miss an occasion. The women 
knit, but they also talk theatre like 
old troupers. Among them is the 
veteran producer who first put on Shaw 
in the Rhondda forty years ago. 
Shaw, says the retired schoolmaster, 
giving a perfect imitation of Emlyn 
Williams, is the stuff for the Welsh 
plenty of argument, plenty of ideas. 
It is the chapel discipline, he declares, 
which makes them such good audiences. 
To folk who can listen without blinking 
to two sermons of an hour each at a 
single sitting, why, Man and Superman 
is a joyride (the figures of these Arts 
Council tours show that Macbeth 
played to 90 per cent capacity, while 
Crime Passionel, the least popular, 











scored 66 per cent. But would English 
villages give Sartre as big a welcome 
as that? I very much doubt it). 

As the hall fills, the old battered 
Rhondda of Jack Jones’s early novels 
seems @ long way off, for though the 
miners are here they are indistinguish- 


ably prosperous. And now suddenly 
the curtain is up, and we are whisked, 
all of us, expertly away to Seville, to 
dupes and gulls, to an old-fashioned 
papa and a comic Jew and a governess 
with a Cyrano nose, and to a quartet of 
young lovers reaching the altar through 
an absolute maze of double-croseimg. 
The Duenna has the kind of plot that 
Moliére and Ben Jonson would have 
considered, and rejected, in their sleep, 
but all the same it’s fun, and Julian 
Slade’s music has a pleasantly Sullivan 
ring. 

Leonard Sachs has produced very 
simply, bearing in mind the one 
property lorry ; nothing more is needed, 
however, than the filigree sets, standing 
like clothes-horses to suggest the busy 
windows and doorways of Spain. For 
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orchestra, a clarinet and a guitar, on 
stage in masks. No trace of its tunnel 
adventures can be detected in the cast, 
which goes for the ball at the outset 
with all the single-mindedness of 
Cardiff City, and keeps up a brisk team 
attack throughout the performance. 
It is a gay and often charming evening 
of sound acting and singing, in which 
many individual felicities are 
deservedly applauded, The Welsh are 
stern critics, but they can be melted. 
In the intervals every inch of each 
performance is earnestly discussed, and 
the vote for the cast is overwhelming 
After “God Save the Queen,’ 
“Land of My Fathers’’ is sung so 
splendidly by the whole audience that 
one almost stops breathing. The hall 
clears quiekly, and very the 
players, transformed from Seville back 
to Kitzbuhel, are trooping in for 
coffee. To-morrow they move west to 
Tenby, to go on showing the flag of live 
theatre where already the TV masts 
are creeping up the valleys. 
Eric 
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ON THE AIR 


? 
peo Musie Off 
HE most surprising feature 
of the television docu- 
mentary “Return to 
Living” was its reliance on 
sound rather than vision to 
evoke atmosphere, suspense, 
colour and pathos. Through- 
out this full-length (one hour 
and a quarter) study of the 
resettlement problems facing 
men released from prison 1 
found the sound effects im- 
mensely moving and far more 
stirnulating to the imagination 
than the detailed realism of 
the sereen. To say this is not 
to criticize Miss Caryl Don- 
caster’s production; L have 
no doubt that the balance of sight and 
sound was as carefully planned as it 
was satisfactory, and | hope that other 
producers-—-particularly those who 
resort to background music whenever 
their screened pictures are inadequate 
will take the lessons of this admirable 
example to heart, It is natural enough 
that those who pull the strings of TV 


should think primarily in terms of 


keyhole vision, and that they should 
regard sound as a secondary and 
separate medium, Miss Doncaster, 


however, has demonstrated that the 
depth of the picture can be greatly 
improved by the introduction of sonic 


perspective. 

The chill gloom of the prison was 
brilliantly communicated by the echo- 
ing rattle of enamel mugs, pails and 
keys, the clanging of iron doors and the 
weary footfall of caged men. There 
were hollow, disturbing institutional 
noises off, mocking sounds from vast 
impersonal halls, corridors and kitchens, 
Outside, in busy London, there was 
the strident music of cabs, buses, 








Jim Fellows (Mr, 
White) and Mrs. 





{Return to Living 


Thomas Heathcote) Dad (Mr. Meadows 
Fellows (Miss Hilda Fenemore) 


public bars and wheezy musical in- 
struments. And in the doss-house 
cubicle, which was very cleverly 
designed to suggest yet another cell, 
the drunken bellowing of ‘I Belong to 
Glasgow” and the torturous hammer- 
ing of some adjacent bum was as 
shattering to the senses as the famous 
prison scene in Galsworthy’s Justice, 
As I have suggested, the camera 
work was straightforward and clean, 
quite devoid of tricks; and for this I 
was grateful. The story was strong 
enough to merit such a direct treat- 
ment. Four men are released from 
gaol, each one carrying his sad bundle 
of private property. They are bitter 
and unrepentant and only the threat of 
a stiffer sentence “the next time” is 
likely to make them see reason. One 
man decides to go straight and we 
follow him anxiously for twenty-four 
hours, from the prison to his wif® and 
child, to the labour exchange, to the 
offices of the National Assistance Board 
and the Central Aftercare Association, 
to a doss-house, a pub and a final 
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hopeful reconciliation with a 
tearful wife. 

“Return to Living” suc- 
ceeded because Mias Don- 
caster’s script was intelligent 
and sensitive. There was no 
obvious attempt to enlist the 
viewer's sympathy for the 
criminals (on the contrary, 
they were all made to appear 
thoroughly undesirable and 
worthless), andevenr the happy 
ending was designed, I sus- 
pect, to leave most citizens 
chiding the forgiving wife for 
her folly. In other words this 
piece was true documentary, 
looking unpleasant facts right 
in the eye, and making a very 
useful contribution to a vital 
problem. 

I should add that the 
acting, which was entrusted to pro- 
fessionals, achieved a high standard 
throughout. 

The B.B.C, has never quite been 
able to replace Walford Davies (who 
died thirteen years ago) as a purveyor 
of musie without tears. His method 
was infallible, his humour delicious and 
sometimes trenchant, and his manner 
sincere to the point of evangelism. 
Among his successors we have Antony 
Hopkins (with a firm following drawn 
from the younger generation), Julian 
Herbage, Edward Sackville West and 
TV's Sidney Harrison—all of them 
well worth listening to, but all some- 
what limited in their powers of 
invocation. Some years ago the team 
of Dobson and Young won popular 
acclaim with their peculiar brand of 
four-square simplification, but we 
seldom hear from them now and the 
moment is ripe for some new pedagogue 
to mount the rostrum, Sidney Harrison 
might well be the man: his television 
appearances are always acceptable and 
interesting. Bernarp HoLLOwoop 
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No reflection / 
on your screen . 


Your reception may be fairly good—-good—or very good ... but your 
viewing will be made much more pleasant and restful by the gentile 
diffused light from a R.E.A.L. Plinth. When happily placed—say on the 
top of your television cabinet—no direct light can reach the eye, and 
whether used on its own, or with flowers or ornaments, it provides a 
subdued light that is utterly unobtrusive and a positive guarantee 
against eye-strain. 


The perfect decoration for any room 


The sheer, radiant beauty of flowers, when displayed over a R.E.A.L. Flinth is an effect that must 
be seen, for no words can adequately describe it. It forms, also, an ideal illumination for 
halls, corridors and landings, for—with a 15 watt lamp—it provides 66 hours of subdued 
lighting per unit of electricity. When used with a shallow glass bowl carrying the heads 
of roses or other blooms, it makes a charming table decoration, and enables the life of 
wilting flowers to be prolonged considerably. 


at 
Diamerer "sx cop © 
Diamant neigh 24 


Each Plinth is of classical design, and beautifully finished in Pastel Cream, Pastel Biue, Pastel Rose, Gilt Lustre 
or Eggshell Black Enamel. It is provided with shockproof porcelain lampholder, three yards of flexible cord, and 
heavy glass diffusing plote capable of carrying the heaviest vase or bowl. 


Patent No. 659876. 
Most good Electrical or Radio Stores can supply. 


If in difficulty please write tw: R.E.A.L. Works (Dept: T.), Birmingham, 18. 
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The QUICKEST way 


How to between two points @is by 


When the unrelenting minute has 
got you beat and even airmail can’t 
cross the save your bacon... you can earn 
reprieve for the forgotten birthday, 


or answer an urgent request, by 
cabling ‘via Imperial’ from any of 


Britain’s 13,000 Postal Telegraph VY i a Im Pp er i a I 


Atlantic Offices. Gb 
Post Office Cable & Wireless Services (GPO) 


Those who go Empress are usually seasoned 


travellers or friends of seasoned travellers or people Price for rice 
in the know. And what do they know? That real p 


} 2 India tyres are the 
comfort and real service depend on an individual, 


personal touch, a sense of welcome . . . Where this Best value 


atmosphere does not already exist by tradition you because you are getting 


cannot buy it; Canadian Pacific are famed for it... . 
| Better quality 


which is why we suggest that you 





without paying any more for it. 


For information your authorised agent or 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain anc the Continent, | 
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"Tis the 


choice of the gourmet... 


... 1] heard him declare, 
“What matters the menu if Guinness be there ? 
Be it duck Bigarade, be it chicken Supréme, 
It is Guinness we epicures really acclaim, 
\nd oysters and lobsters and fish of the sea 
Without it are sawdust and ashes to me. 
But I really don’t mind if you dish up a stone 


I would cheerfully banquet off Guinness alone,’”’ 


] passed by his table, and marked with what care 


LA 
~» = + * 


He poured out the nectar, so foaming and fan 
} , ¢ . 


~ 


And how fondly he gazed at the head, like thick cream, 


® 
~* 
/ 


And the velvety depths with their ruby like gleam. 


| saw with what fervour (but no undue haste) 
He savoured tn SIPs that delectable taste. 


To see him so relish that Guinness, I thought it 


. a 
LFF SST A 


An honour—though ’twas for myself I had bought ir. 
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~ 


> 
: 
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GUINNESS Is “& wee” =GOOD FOR YOU 
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With thousands of 


millions of road - proved 


miles behind it ... 


You won't believe you are in a small car when you 

drive a Morris Minor powered by the new O.H.V. engine. In 
acceleration, cruising speed, hill climbing, it compares 
favourably with many cars of higher horse-power. Torsion-bar 
springing and seating within wheelbase provide lounge-easy 
travel. And there is over 7 cubic feet of space for luggage. 


. 


Its air-flow body styling and immaculate “ quality first” 
finish give it a personality unmatched by any other sraall 


car in the world. 


“Quality First” 


» 4 
ITO) 


SAFETY GLASS THROUGHOUT 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
ees London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.! 
C.C.9§ ($4 
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you really care for your car 


GENERGOL 


A PRODUCT OF ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, WHOSE SYMBOL IS THE 8P SHIELD 
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ROSS A Belfast Soda Water 


connoisseur, the touch of perfection 





For the 


NEW... 


an oil burner for 
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Sobranie 
Meditations 
No. 3 


tz 


small domestic Sh eee eee 


is now an international word — 
England’s gift to the dictionaries and happiness 
of the world. Let no-one dictate as to how we 
uke it; and yet, a warning... The wise will order 
not merely the week-end joint but the week-end 
Sobranie Virginia.. The weather is then of no 
consequence — and, as you forget the week and 
enjoy the week-end, you thank goodness for an 
aroma, a flavour and a satisfaction that are 
essential to true holiday. You can relax and 
congratulate yourself on living in a country where 
for 24 hours bills cannot be delivered, but remem- 
ber too that during that same 24 hours Sobranie 
cannot usually be bought — for love or money... 


What the 
Nu-way 
* HOME - FIRE“ 
means to you 
No more clearing 
out boiler ashes No 
dust 


Running costs at often 
hall electricity or gas and 
within afew pence a week 
of solid fuel 


The simniote, 
compact typewriter 
for professional and 
small business use 


Right im size, right in price for every 
professional and small business office— 
that’s Remington's new Office-riter. This 
compact, complete machine has every 
practical feature for prestige correspond- 
ence, invoicing, carbons, and stencil 
cutting ; plus amazing Miracle Tab, 


@ Thermostatic control 


@ Plenty of hot water 
quickly. 


@ An easily installed 
ol-burner for most 
small boilers 





N.B. Sobranie Virginia cigarettes are 
priced from 4/- for 20 


OIL CONVERSION £5 


Your own boiler converted 

from ONLY 

Gateing tank often holding up 
to 3 months’ supply) 


SEND Sen Ste 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 


Sobranie 
VIRGINIA 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE TO 


SOBRANIK LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECI 


simplified ribbon change, longest -ever 
writing line, and a host of 
other refinements. Office- 
riter is your way to better 
typing at low cost! 
Your local dealer will be 
show you the 





to 
ffice-riter. 
REMINGTON RAND LTD 


ENO’S for 


stomach upsets... 


\ Me thee oe) o/ 





(Box 11) OROITWICH 











Five wonderful caravans . . . typically 
Eccles in design and quality. . . built 
FAMOUS for your comfort and to give you 
FIVE cheaper, carefree holidays and better 
living. Here is the range from which 
to choose the caravan that exactly 

meets your needs. 





Next time you, or anyone in your family, 
are troubled with digestive upset, due to ex- 
cess gastric acidity—take some Eno’s “Fruit 
Salt” in water. See how it sparkles, how 
good it tastes. And best of all — remember 
that Eno’s buffering action gives effective 
relief over a long period. 
Handy pack 1/8d. Bottles 2/sd. and 4/3d. 


THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE 


The words “sno”, “ENO's” and “FRUIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks 


CORONET, !0ft. 
CORONATION Mk. II, 
ALERT, Mk. V, 14ft. 
NEW DEMOCRAT, I6 ft. 6 in. 
NEW IMPERIAL, Mk. I1, 18 ft. 


II ft. 6in. 


Send for Illustrated re a 


New issue of Eccles Mai 
Folder now reody— send td. in stomps. THE CORONET 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 99 Hazelwell Lane, Birmingham 30 
Menufocturers of Eccles Factory Trucks 
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Assembling ithe com- 
ponent parts of a Mullard 
thyratron, 


PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


HE utilisation factor of an. 


electrically powered ma- 
chine is often dependant upon 
the flexibility of its motor. 
Until quite recently all motors 
were controlled by conventional 
electro-mechanical equipment. 
To-day, however, an increasing 
number are controlled by an 
electronic valve known as a 
thyratron. 
The thyratron is a device which 
can convert alternating current 
to direct current and, at the 
same time, can regulate the 
amount of current—and thus 
the amount of power—released 
to the motor. 
The great advantage of the 


u 





thyratron is its extreme flexi- 
bility which permits infinitely 
variable control of motor speed 
and direction. It thus enables 
full advantage to be taken of 
recent developments in the 
field of automatic control with 
all its attendant economies in 
overheads and manpower. 

Mullard produce a wide 
range of thyratrons for a 
great varicty of applications. 
In addition to motor control, 
Mullard thyratrons are today, 
leading to increased efficiencies 
in lighting and heating systems, 
in servo-mechanisms, in 
resistance welders, relays and 
regulated voltage devices. 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Foetories at: ELACKEURN - FLEETWOOD - GILLINGHAM - HOVE - 
ANDSWORTH - 


MITCHAM - RAWTENSTALL - WADDON - 


w. 
(mp4 8p) 


OUTSIDE 

















outsize job 


Outside painting is quite a different proposition from inside 
painting. Outside painting has to do a protective job, and if 
that job is ever neglected the very soundness of the building 
may be endangered. It’s as simple as that, and as serious. 


| What kind of paint can protect a door, a window frame, a 


cement-rendered or stucco front from the ceaseless attack of 


British weather ? What kind of paint needs fewer repaints, 
and less expensive repaints because it doesn’t crack or flake ? 


The answer has been proved good over centuries. 


White Lead Paint Lasts. 

Magnet White Lead Base HARD GLOSS Paint is the 
up-to-date version of this trusty friend. Hard Gloss. Lasting 
Protection. A range of 32 intermixable colours. If your 


Decorator doesn’t tell you, you tell your Decorator .. . 


MAGNET for the O“Z72E 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED “oon 


LONDON NEWCASTLE CHESTER 








THE CAP 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


MADE IN ONE PIECE FROM PLIABLE FELT AND 
ONLY HALF THE WEIGHT OF OTHER CAPS 
. 

MODERN STREAMLINED SHAPE 
CAN BE PACKED OR FOLDED FOR 
THE POCKET OR TRAVEL CASE 
* 

NEW MIXTURE COLOURINGS 


CHRISTYS’ 
FELT CAPS 


Obtainable from :— 
CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 
and good class men’s shops everywhere 











Simpkins 


GLUCOSE 
SWEETS 


ano 








On virtually every British Car — 


WILMOT BREEDEN oy 


the native makers. 


Which way to 
Paracise ? 


| Many men insist that nothing shaves with such speed, ease and economy 
| as soap, water and a Rolls Razor. They constantly write and tell us so 


too: “My Rolls Razor still shaves perfecth rs my He years use...” 
“ Have saved £23 on blades in 18 years wit Razor”. Others 
maintain that the Viceroy Dry Shaver is the yf, method for moderns 
in a hurry. It’s not only faster, they say, but actually gives a closer, 


| smoother shave and leaves the face delightfully comfortable and cool . . . 
| Well, both ways are right for perfectionists. Which is your way ? 





Shaving heads machine-cut toan accuracy 
of a ten-thousandth of an inch! Viceroy 
ame, as illustrated (A.C./D.C, 
ect shaving. Price 53/ plete, or ov.) €8.16.4. Viceroy “ Universal” 
E Leather Pouch Set with extra blade, ./D.C. 9o-250v.) €6.13.8. Viceroy 
79/6. From dealers everywhere. All prices = A. “a” (200-25 ov.) £5.44. Me or 
include P.T. and apply in the U.K. only. “ Non-Electric’  thand- operated) £5. or 4 


ROLLS | VICEROY 


FRAAZO BI. ve sists tazor oF ony suavers 


ROLLS RAZOR L4d., Head Office, Works & Service Dept., Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 
Showrooms: 193 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Callers only). 


The world’s finest safety has a hollow- 
ground blade which is honed and 
~ in its case and —. years of 











REMO VAL Retienatoe Free 


HOULTS i. 


Specialists in Removals and Storage 
LONDON OFFICE: The Depos 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Paimers Green 1167-8 
Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE, GLASGOW 








and now we must send for the 


1FREDEW book 


fo; D. MEREDEW LTD . LETCHWORTH 








LP TESOL A A I 
This fine British Cigar, introduced 
many years ago, is more 
popular than ever to-day. 


CARAS 
INTER 


Delicate aroma and 
charming flavour 
trated. A Sample Box of 


GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
34 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3. 
May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 


Cigar requirements? 





components and accessories 


BUMPERS AND OVER-RIDERS + DOOR HANDLES AND LOCKS - WINDOW WINDERS 


ASH TRAYS * ROOF LAMPS AND SWITCHES « STEERING WHEELS « RADIATOR AND 
HORN GRILLES BONNET HINGES * BADGES AND MASCOTS* LOCKING PETROL CAPS 
IGNITION LOCKS 


WILMOT BREEDEN LTD ¢ BIRMINGHAM « LONDON «+ MANCHESTER « GLASGOW 








25 for 42/- post paid. 


GREEN’S LTD., 
Wine and Cigar Merchants 
4 Royal pg ay 
Cornhill, 3 
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Metal windows are so snug 


They fit. And they keep on fitting for generations. How 


pleasant to sit in your cosy office and listen to the wind 

howling and the rain beating at the windows; to sit with 
never a rattle to offend your ears, never a suspicion of 
a draught dowujyyour neck. It bears thinking about 


— for your new offices. 


METAL WINDOWS 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


MEMO TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS: You can get quick delivery of metal windows by contacting any 


of our 19 offices in Britain. Each office gives you full personal service — from estimating to fixing teams on site 
Williams and Williams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester 





C for comeliness | 


comfort, cleanliness & 


| 


convenience 


and Cox chairs too 
of course 


i: “My guests sang my praises when | served 





A chair that will never lose its 
good looks through years of 
honest service. Available in 
chrome, or stove-enamelled in | 
colour. It “ stacks" too, for 
easy stowing away when more 
floor space is needed. 
The various styles of seat and 
back are shown below. 





Webbing 
popular choice for 
canteens and 
sembly halls. 
webbing has a cer- 
tain “cushioning” 


effect yet itistreated | 


to prevent sagging. 


Plywood has not the 
same “give” as web- 
bing, but being 
sha is very com- 
fortatle, and easily 
cleaned. 


Slats are generally 


chosen for factory | 


canteens or boys’ 
clubs where condi- 
tions are necessarily 
on the rough side. 


Plastics for seatin 
and back is also har 
wearing and easily 
clea and is com- 
fortable to sit on. 


Apply for illustrated catalogue : 


COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD., 
WATFORD, HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 5631 


. The most | 


as- | 
The 


that extra-flavour Maxwell House Coffee’”’ 


Just write to Belling & Co. Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middx., 
and we will gladly send you a copy of this helpful 56-page book. 


> TS 





SOLRAY 
1 kW size €5.5.3 inc. tax 
2 kW size €6.7.2 inc. tax 


HOTSPUR 


1 kW size £3.8.4 inc. tax 
2 kW size €4,13.0 inc. tax 


| kW size €2.12.0 inc. tax 


1 kW size €2.6.6 inc. tax 
2 kW size €4.7.6 inc. tax 


2 kW size £3.84 inc. tax 





The above are our new reduced prices 
due to the recent reduction in P. Tar. 





you can’t beat a 
Obtainabie from every Electrical Shop or Showroom 


You buy wisely 


when you buy JEYES’ 
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WOVEN NAME TAPES 


CASH’S OF COVENTRY 





“YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON— 


L 
CONTINENT ch Tours 


Enjoy your tour in ‘Armchair Com- 
ort’ in our luxurious coaches. 
10 Days‘ The Rhinelander’ -28gns 
14 Days Austrian Tyrol & Germany 38 gns 

14 Days Rhine, Black Forest, 
Switzerland 42 gns 
12 Days Switzerland -42 gns 
14 Days Swiss & Italian Lakes -49 gns 
14 Days Grand Tour of Switzerland $9 gns 
14 Days Bavarian Alps, 
Austrian Tyrol, Switzeriand 62 gns 
16 Days Grand Six Country Tour -62 gns 
21 Days Scenic Tour - 87 gns 
20 Days Viking Tour - 96 gns 


Send Now 
for your copy FOU yy i \ 
‘Ss name Sock’ NU 
it 
or phone GRO 2371/5 TRAVEL LTB. 
Dept. Pi 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 
Oxford St., London, W.! or appointed agent. 





100 to i eee 


Curicura Shaving Stick is used by that 
smart, well- neighbour of yours. 
He rom experience that the rich, 
penetrating oils of this superfatted, mildly 
medicated, Chlorophyll green Shaving 
Stick not only give a clean and rapid sha 

but leave the most sensitive skin soot 

and refreshed. For healthy, attractive skin 
Cuticura Shaving Stick is unbeatable. Try 
it tomorrow—we know you will like ‘it! 


Plbncatachellums 


GENUINE MADRAS 


CURRY POWDER 


Peacock Brand 











FROM ALL GOOD GROCERS AND STORES 








Building Society 
Apply 8. J. Jayson, 40, Broad Street, Bristol | 


[PITS 





y4 39 Bristol 
4 o Equal to £5-0-0% 
Voice, Threat & Chest Pastilles 


ECONOMIC 
TAX PAID (toxabie at 9/-) 
TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 
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Art Dessert 


. +. like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 


C. KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 





Quality Furniture has 


BRIT 
KATHER 
UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there's nothing like leather 




















- bg a s 
Vv 
asallorece has a name 


WHENEVER you search for excellence unequalled, search for it by name. Inal! 





| things there is one supreme authority. ‘Barrie’ is that authority for cashmere 


land lambswool knitwear, acknowledged 


| even among the craft-proud Bordermen of 
KNITWEAR 


Hawick, home of the finest knitwear in the 
| world. There is no compromise in the pro- 
| duction of a ‘Barrie’ garment, no short cut 
|to the counter. There is only excellence, 
assured and absolute. 
| Find it by looking for the name 
HAWICK + SCOTLAND 


| BARRIE 4 KERSEL 





ask the typist 


She'll tell you how simple book-keeping can be with 
an Imperial Dual-Feed typewriter. The girl in the 
small office finds it especially valuable. Jobs which 
used to mean hours of exacting work — the typing of 
receipts and cheques, for instance—are now done 
quickly and easily. The chief advantage of the dual- 
feed raachine lies in an additional paper feed, enab- 
ling separate sets of forms to be fed independently 
imto the machine, which can still be used as a 
standard machine for routine correspondence. 
First-class planning and engineering have made this 
typewriter another typist’s typewriter designed for 
the girl who uses it. 


Imperial | 


IMPERIAL TYPRWRITER COMPANY LIMITED ' LEICESTER AND HULL 


CRCIIA 
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Fly over to 
the Continent 
by KLM 


It’s all aboard for a completely successful 

holiday when you fly kim. You will 

find most of your fellow passengers have 
booked KLM on the recommendation 

of their friends and Travel Agent. Choose 
wherever you will among the Continental 

play centres — by KLo it’s a holiday 
all the way. 


Reservations from all Air Travel 
agents or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 


ROYAL OUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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OFFICE 


sk 


Foul fiends may roam when lights are dim 
It pays to make your lighting stronger 
The head man groans—it’s plain to him 


That Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 


», (Member of the A.E 1. Group of Companies 
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LORS es BUS AS A. 


QUENCHED THE FIRES 
OF WAR 


Godiva, the fire-fighting equipment 
that so rapidly earned a nation-wide 
reputation for efficiency, owes its 
success to the policy of continued 
specialization and development by 


ENGINES LTO coventTay 
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Banister, 


Walton 


build 


slee! 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD 
STRUCTURAL me 
Riveted Welded 


a |” Alef i 


~ 
a 


LONDON S.W.1. 82 Victoria Stree 
MANCHESTER 17. Trafford Park 
BIRMINGHAM 18. 61 Western Road 


..» TRAILERS 
SAID THE FOREMAN 
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AND THEY ALL COME FROM 


San key OF WELLINGTON 


ZA 
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JOSEPH SANKEY & SONS LIMITED HADLEY CASTLE WORKS 
Wellington Shropshire Tel : 500 Wellington Grams : Sankey Wellington 
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utomatic Picture Control—the greatest improvement since TV 
began. 

No more fiddling with controls—no picture fading or aeroplane 
“flutter”. A.P.C. holds the picture rock steady — entirely auto- 
matically ! 
Other manufacturers have followed this design, but make no mistake, 
A.P.C. was pioneered by Cambridge scientists in the Pye laboratories. 
Pye was first in this field and remains foremost with A.P.C. and with 
every other new improvement in TV. 


AUTOMATIC PICTURE CONTROL 
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